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FEES  CHARGED  FOR  PASSPORTS  AND  FOR  VISElliiG  FOREIGN 

PASSPORTS. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  3,  1920. 

The  committee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Stephen  G. 
Porter  (chainnan)  presiding. 

The  Ch^jbman.  Gentlemen,  yesterday  I  introduced  the  bill  which 
is  before  you  (H.  R.  12211),  which  I  wish  you  would  glance  over. 
It  increases  the  fee  charged  for  passports  from  $1  to  $10,  and  the 
fee  for  the  visaing  of  foreign  passports  from  $1  to  $4. 

The  bill  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  lull  referred  to  k  as  fdilowa:) 

[H.  R.  12211,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  second  session.] 
A  BILL  Tnnr^ing  the  ioos  Charged  ior  passports  to  $10  aud  for  the  visaing  of  foreign  passports  to  $4. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houw  of  ReprexerUaHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1920,  a  fee  of  |1  shall  be 
collected  for  each  application  and  $10  for  each  passport  issued  to  a  citizen  or  person 
owing  allegiance  to  or  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  or  a  person  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  said  fees 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  least  quart^ly:  Provided^ 
however,  That  no  fee  shall  be  collected  for  passports  issued  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  proceeding  abroad  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1920,  a  fee  of  |4  for  each  vis6  of  the 
passport  of  an  alien  and  $1  for  each  application  of  an  alien  for  a  vis^  shall  be  collected 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  quart^ly:  Provided,  That  no  fee 
shidl  be  collected  from  any  oflScers  of  any  foreign  Government,  its  armed  forces,  or 
of  any  State,  district,  or  municipality  thereof,  traveling  to  or  through  the  United 
States  or  soldiers  coming  within  the  terms  of  Public  Resolution  Numbered  44,  Six.ty- 
iifth  Congress  (H.  J.  Res.  331). 

Sbc.  3.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall,  except  as  otha-wise 

Srovided  by  the  President  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  Presi- 
ent  may  authorize  and  prescribe,  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  or  person  owing  alle- 
giance to  or  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  or  a  person  who  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  unless  he  bears  a  valid  passport.  ^ 

Sto.  4.  That  all  acts  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  mth  the  foregouig  are  horeby 
repealed. 

Mr.  Begg.  May  I  ask  a  question  as  to  the  wording  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WHIff.  I  notice  in  section  3  that  it  provides: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  President  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
exceptions  as  the  President  may  authorize  and  prescribe. 

What  is  that  intended  to  cover  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  that  I  want  to  discuss  very 
carefully  with  the  committee;  it  is  one  that  bothered  me  very  much. 
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We  have  to  do  something  that  will  relieVe  American  tourists  going 
to  Canada  in  the  summer  from  the  payment  of  this  passport  fee,  and 
then  the  Mexican  situation  is  a  bad  one,  so  far  as  passports  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Beqg.  You  say  "American  tourists";  you  mean  temporary 
tourists  just  taking  that  trip  to  Canada? 

The  C^AiKMAN.  Yes;  people  of  very  moderate  means.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  are  5,000  people  from  Pittsburgh  who  go  to  Canada 
every  summer.  A  large  percentage  of  them  are  clerks,  and  other 
people  of  very  modest  means,  and  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  charge 
them  the  full  passport  fee,  because  they  would  not  need  or  get  any 
protection  on  those  trips. 

Mr.  KoGERS.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a  foundation  for  this 
testimony  that  we  are  about  to  take,  we  ought  to  have  the  existing  law 
read  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  passports.  There  is  the  espionage 
law,  for  example. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Will  you  read  into  the  record,  Mr.  Carr,  th^ 
section  of  the  espionage  act  relating  to  the  issuance  of  passports  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILBUR  J.  CARR,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  SERVICE,  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

Mr.  Carr.  Section  1  of  title  9  of  the  espionage  act  of  June  15,  1917 
(40  Stat.  L.,  p.  217),  reads  as  follows: 

Before  a  passport  is  issued  to  any  person  by  or  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
such  person  shall  subscribe  to  and  submit  a  written  application,  duly  verified  by  his 
oatih  before  a  person  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  which  said  appli- 
cation flhaJl  contain  a  true  recital  of  each  and  every  matter  of  fact  which  may  be- 
required  by  law,  or  by  any  of  the  rules  authorized  by  law  to  be  stated  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  issuance  of  any  such  passport."  Clerks  of  United  States  courts,  agents  of  the- 
Department  of  State,  or  other  Federal  officials  authorized,  or  who  may  be  authorized, 
to  take  passport  applications  and  administer  oaths  thereon,  shall  collect  for  all  services- 
in  connection  Iherewith  a  fee  of  $1  and  no  more,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  prescribed  by  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  whetiier  the  apidicataon  is  executed  sini^y,  in  chiphoate,. 
ijx  in  triplicate. 

Mr.  Bbownb.  That  se&m  to  confine  it  to  United  States  courts  t 

Mr.  Garb.  That  confines  it  to  the  cleric  of  United  States  courts^ 
agents  of  the  Department  of  State,  or  other  Federal  offidab  author^ 
i^  or  who  may  be  autiioiized." 

The  Chairman,  "Hiat  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I  can  see  how,  if 
the  dtnation  should  that  Mr.  Bog^  s^^ested,  the  Departm^t 
of  State  could  authorize  the  clerk  of  one  oime  State  courts  to  act 
as  the  Government  agent  for  the  granting  of  passports. 

Mr.  BoGSBS.  I  shotdd  like  to  read,  m  that  connection,  extract . 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  W.  Floumoj,  jr.,  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  appears  on  page  53  of  the  hearing  of  last  Octoher  ou 
the  passport-control  act: 

Under  the  act  mentioned — 

Beferring  to  the  espionage  act  of  June  15,  1917,  which  Mr.  Carr 
has  just  read  into  the  reoora^  so  far  as  api^cable — 

Under  the  act  mentioned  a  fee  of  $1  is  also  charged  for  the  preparation  and  exe- 
cution of  applications  for  passports.    This  service  was  performed  by  the  department 

and  its  passport  agents  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  668  cases  during  the  period 
bc^^inniQg  June  4  and  ending  June  10,  and  the  fees,  amounting  to  $668,  have  been 
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or  will  he  turned  into  the  Treasur\'.  The  balance  of  the  applications  were  executed 
before  clerks  of  the  Federal  and  State  courts.  The  fees  collected  by  the  clerks  of 
the  Federal  courts  for  this  service  are  turned  into  the  Treasury  thit)Ugh  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  fees  charged  by  the  cl^ks  of  State  courts  for  this  service  are 
not  turned  into  the  United  States  Treasur\\  I  ha\  o  been  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  fees  are  retained  l>y  the  clerks  or  are  turned  into  the  State  treasuries. 
As  the  passport  rules  require  that  where  there  is  both  a  Federal  and  State  court  (and 
this  is  generally  the  case  in  all  large  cities)  the  application  must  be  executed  before 
the  clerk  of  the  Federal  court,  the  result  is  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  applications 
upon  which  passports  are  issued  are  prepared  and  executed  before  clerks  of  Federal 
courts  or  before  the  department  or  its  passport  i«ents  ui  New  York  City  and  San 
I^ncisco. 

And  the  figures  on  the  next  page  show  that  the  proportion  was 
as  99  to  66;  that  is,  out  of  every  99  passports  66  were  executed 
before  Federal  courts,  approximately. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  must  be  a  great  convenience  where  there  are  no 
Federal  courts  to  allow  the  people  to  make  their  appUcatimis  to  the 
State  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Mp.  Carr,  did  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  increase  in  revenue  that  would  result  from  the  raising  of 
the  passport  fee  to  $10  and  the  visaing  fee  to  $4  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Tes.   According  to  my  calculation,  there  are  at  present 

£assports  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  10, 976  a  mcmth,  or  131,736  a  year, 
a  addition  to  that,  there  are  at  present  emergency  passports  being 
issued  abroad  at  the  rate  of  approximately  26,000  a  year.  So  that 
you  have  an  approximate  number  of  passports  being  issued  per  year 
at  the  present  time  to  American  citiz^  of  166,736.  At  the  present 
fee  prescribed  l)v  law,  of  $1  for  each  passport,  that  brings  into  the 
Treasury  $156,736;  but  at  the  new  rate  of  $10  it  would  bring,  of 
course,  $1,567,360. 
Mr.  MooBES.  If  the  same  number  of  people  traveled! 
Mr.  Cabb.  If  the  same  number  of  people  traveled  and  got  pass- 
ports. In  other  words,  you  would  have  a  gain  over  the  present 
mcome  of  $1,410,624.  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  MooBES.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  travel  across  the  border, 
would  it  not  9 
The  Ckaibman.  No. 
Mr.  MooBES.  Well,  practically  all? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  they  do  not  issue  passports  to  persons  going 
to  Canada.   Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Carb.  At  present,  passports  are  not  bmng  required  to  go  to 
Canada.  People  go  across  the  border  with  entire  freedona,  as  I 
understand  it,  because  of  this  fact:  The  Canadians  have  at  thdr  ports 
approximately  as  strict  regulations  as  we  have  at  ours  covering  travel 
from  Canada  to  foreign  countries;  and  therefore  we  can  feel  entirely 
secure  about  admitting  people  from  Canada,^  excepting  such  people 
as  come  into  Canada  from  other  countries;  in  those  cases,  of  course, 
they  can  not  come  into  the  United  States  without  having  their  pass- 
ports viseed  by  a  consular  officer;  but  that  occurs,  not  und^  the  pass- 
port regulations,  but  under  the  vis6  regulations. 

Mi\  lioGERs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  about  Cuba  in  these 
days.    Does  Cuba  require  passports. 

Mr.  Cakr.  Cuba  itself  does  not  require  passports. 

Mr.  Welsh.  But  our  regulations  require  that  all  persons  leaving  the 
United  States,  except  for  Canada  and  Mexico,  have  passports.  Cuba 
does  not  require  them  at  present. 
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Mr.  MooREs.  How  about  Bahama  and  Bermuda  ? 
Mr.  Welsh.  Bermuda  does  not  have  them;  but  it  is  our  own  regula- 
tion that  makes  it  necessary  for  persons  going  there  to  have  a  docu- 
ment to  go  ,Qn.    Bermuda  is  excepted  by  regulation. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  a  regulation  based  upon  the  passport  control  act 
of  May  22,  1918. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  seems  a  little  anomalous  that  passports  are  not 
obligatory  in  the  case  of  travel  to  Mexico,  and  that  they  are  obligatory 
in  the  case  of  travel  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Well,  the  Cuban  Government  did  require  them  until 
recently.    Wo  do  issue  passports  for  Mexico;  but  we  also  issue  what 
is  called  a  ''border  permit.''    You  know  at  several  places  the  border 
line  runs  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street  in  a  city- 
Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  And  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  situation,  we  put 
into  effect  an  identification  card  which  permitted  one  to  go  10  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  border. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moore,  during  the  War  the  European  travel 
fell  off  considerably,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  Before  the  war  the  aliens  coming  into  this 
country  numbered,  I  think,  about  1,200,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  high-water  mark  was  about  1,300,000  coming  into 
this  country  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  number  coming  in  before  the 
war.  At  the  present  time  they  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 540,000  a  year. 

Going  a  little  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  calculation,  if  the 
fee  were  raised  to  $10,  we  would  have  a  total  gain  over  present  receipts, 
assuming  that  the  travel  was  the  same,  of  $1,410,624. 

Then,  under  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  assuming  that  the  visaing 
fee  were  increased  to  $4,  instead  of  $1,  as  at  present,  and  that  the 
apphcation  fee  was  made  the  same  as  it  is  now,  $1,  the  income  from 
that  source  would  be  $2,700,000,  or  $1,620,000  more  than  the  present 
income  for  vis6  fees,  if  the  travel  should  continue  at  tlie  present  rate. 
So  that  the  grand  total  of  increase  imder  this  bill  would  be  about 
$3,187,410. 

The  Chairman.  The  grand  total  is  based  upon  the  present  amount 
of  travel  between  the  United  States  atid  European  countries  and  on 
the  present  number  of  aliens  who  are  entering  the  country.  If  the 
travel  increases,  or  the  number  of  aliens  coming  in  increases,  the 
receipts  will  be  proportionately  increased  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  giving  us  a  statement  for, 
say,  the  last  10  years  of  the  number  of  alieias  who  have  entered  the 

United  States  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  That  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration.    Do  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  that  with 

you,  Mr.  Moore?  ' 

Ml-.  Moore.  I  have  not;  but  that  is  contained  in  his  report. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  We  would  like  to  have  those  figures  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  will  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Immigration,  Jimd  years  ended  June  SOf  1910  to  1919. 


1910   1,041,570 

1911   878,587 

1912   838,172 

1913   1,197,892 

1914  1,218,480 


1915   326,700 

1916   298,826 

1917   295,403 

1918  110,618 

1919  141,132 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  giving  the  committee  a 
statement  showing  the  number  ol  Americans  who  have  gone  abroad 
during  the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  An  approximate  statement  of  the  Americans  who  have 
departed  from  the  country  is  also,  I  think,  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.  The  number  of 
departures  from  the  country  I  know  is  contained  in  that  report,  and 
I  think  the  number  of  Americans  who  go  abroad  is  also  given  there. 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  look  that  up  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  have  that  for  us  to-morrow  so  that 
it  can  go  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  will  get  that. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  ought  to  show  the  figures  year  by  year,  I  suppose  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  ought  to  show  them  year  by  vear,  so  that 
we  will  have  an  idea  of  what  these  increases  in  fees  will  amount  to; 
because  the  number  of  aliens  coming  into  the  country  is  not  over  25 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  peace  times.  And  I  fancy  that  the  number 
of  people  who  go  abroad  is  less  than  25  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in 
peace  times. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  will  furnish  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Number  of  United  SUdes  citizena  departed,  Jiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1910  to  1919. 


1910   342,600 

1911   349.472 

1912   353,890 

1913   347,702 

1914    368,797 


1915   172,371 

1916   110,733 

1917   126,011 

1918   275,837 

1919  218.929 


Note. — These  ligures  evidently  include  American  citizens  going  to  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  other  places  where  passports  are  not  required. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  What  did  you  say  the  total  increase  of  receipte 
would  be  under  this  bill,  Mr.  Carr  \   About  $3,000,000  J 

Mr.  Carr.  $3,187,410. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Is  that  based  on  445,000  aliens  coming  in? 
Mr.  Carr.  No;  that  is  based  on  540,000,  at  the  rate  of  45,000  a 
month,  which  was  the  rate  in  September  of  this  past  year. 
Mr.  CoNNALLY.  There  would  be  640,000  % 
Mr.  Cabb.  Aliens  coming  in. 

Mr.  CoNXALLT.  And  from  the  156,000  Americans  leaving  thers 
woiild  be  receipts  of  Sl,567,360  % 
Mr.  Carb.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Connally.  What  is  your  idea,  Mr.  Carr,  about  what  the  fee 
really  ought  to  be?  Do  you  think  $10  is  a  little  too  much  or  do 
you  thinK  it  is  .about  right?  Personally,  I  favor  about  $5.  What 
18  your  opinion  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Well,  it  is  a  question.  The  State  Department  has  never 
felt  disposed  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  about  this,  because 
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Congress  took  entire  control  of  it.  The  fee  used  to  be  $5,  back  as 
early  as  1864.  This  fee  for  passports  has  had  a  rather  vanable 
career;  before  1862  there  was  no  fee.  v.,Wnr 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  record  there  showing  ^e  hi&tory  of  . 
the  passport  fees,  I  suggest  that  you  put  it  m  the  iword. 

Mr.  Clun.  I  will  do  so.  Before  1862  there  wasno  fee;  but  by  the 
art  of  Julv  1  1862,  a  fee  of  $3  was  imposed.  The  act  of  June  6^, 
It^  mnde  the  fee  S5.  Then  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  abohshed  the 
fee  enSy.  Four  years  later,  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  raises  the 
fee  to  $5  again  The  act  of  March  23,  1888,  reduced  the  fee  to  $1, 
where  it  stands  at  present.    It  is  a  question  of  J^dgmentr— ; 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  leave  that  point,  the 
last  act  you  mentioned-that  of  19  L8-w^  a  ^^°^«»«f/'  , 

Mr  Carr.  No:  the  last  act  I  mentioned  was  act  of  March  23, 
18iS\vliich  fixed  the  fee  at  $1.  But  I  believe  *\Vl? 
for  the  appUcation  was  ever  fixed  was  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1917, 
which  made  the  fee  for  an  appUcation  $1.  tha 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  that  act  expires  with  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Resident. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Does  it?  * 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes:  I  think  that  act  expues  a  certain  time  after  the 

•ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  ^       j    ^*  T 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  words  of  t^e  ^cL  I 
Imow  they  used  27  different  expressions  about  termmatmg  toose 
^litr^But  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  peace  by  the  Pr^jident 
Zm  abohsh  this  fee  of  $1  for  applications;  that  is  co^^ect'.^^i* 
Mr.  Welsh.  Yes  sir;  if  the  espionage  act  is  war  legislation  and  is 

terminated  with  the  war.   ,  , 

Mr  Newton.  What  is  the  practice  now  with  rrference  to  a  man 
goia^"  abroad  with  his  family?   Where  there  are  children  under  age, 

^feSTo •  In  ^:r«  are  included  m  the  passport;  .re 

*^a"?t -depends  upon  the  age  of  the  cMdrer.  and  ^ 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  country  to  which  they  «^  gOM»g- 
^me  countrfes  formerly  required  that  all  clnldr en  above  10  yeare  ctf 
^ThTve  separate  passports:  others  required  them  for  children 
above  14,  and  others  for  those  above  16. 

Mx.  Newton.  Then  under  this  bill,  a  man  getting  a  passport  for 
his  family  would  have  to  pay  $10  for  each  child?  .  war 

Mr  Welsh.  Well,  those  conditions  are  dying  out;  but  as  a  wax 
mei^ure  ?J^e  countries  required  that  childien  9  years  of  age  and 

"a^l^^"%tt^^TeT-^         the  European  counties,  Mr. 
Carr,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  passport  fees  coUected  t 
Mr.  Carb.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  • 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  they  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  would  equal  about  $2  in  our  money. 

Mr  Smith  of  Illinois.  May  I  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  In 
taM^  ^c onsideration  the  amount  of  fee  you  are  going  to  charge 
wS  would  it  not  be  equitable  to  charge  as  much  to  persons  coming 
Sto  country,  witS  the  intention  on  the  part  of  90  per  cent  of 
Son  to  become  reddente  of  the  country,  as  you  charge  for  people 
to  go  out  of  tibe  Goantrj? 


Mr.  Cabb.  From  one  point  of  view,  it  unquestionably  would.  I 
should  say;  from  another  point  of  view,  it  might  not.  Most  of  the 
people  who  travel  out  of  the  country  are  people  who  go  abroad  lor 
some  particular  purpose,  and  who  have  means  to  go  abroad  for 
various  purposes.  A  veiy  lai^e  proportion  of  the  people  who  come 
into  the  country  are  people  of  a  poorer  class,  who, come  here  to  make 
their  homes,  or  to  became  laborers,  or  what  not.  But  at  any  rate, 
all  of  those  people  pay  S8  to  the  immigration  authorities  when  they 
arrive  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  that  is  the  head  tax. 

Mr.  Cabb.  For  instance,  an  Itahan  who  comes  here  to  settle  has 
to  pay  a  head  tax  of  $8  before  he  can  get  into  this  country.  And  then 
he  has  to  pay  $2  to  the  consul  before  he  can  get  his  passport  vis6ed. 
So  that,  after  all,  you  are  chaiging  the  immigrant  more  than  you  are 
the  American. 

Mr.  Smith  of  BUnois.  Well,  I  am  becoming  very  pro-Amencan.  1 
Want  everybody  to  pay  as  much  as  we  do  for  everything. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  real  theory 
of  this  measure  is  th&t  they  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
service;  that  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  revenue-producing  measure, 
except  that  it  should  defray  the  expenses  the  Government  would  go 
in  maintainmg  this  kind  of  service.  Have  yon  any  figures,  Mr.  Carr 
or  have  you  any  way  by  which  you  can  separate  the  passport  contr<d. 
from  all  the  otlier  activities  of  the  State  Department  to  ascertain 
what  the  expenses  of  the  departm^t  are  in  connection  with  passports  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  The  expmses  are  about  $150,000  a  year  for  the  passport 
business  here.  And  then,  of  course,  we  have  the  entire  Diplonaatic 
and  Consular  Service  abroad,  a  considerable  part  of  the  duties  of 
which  is  the  protection  of  Americans,  and  that  costs,  all  told,  I 
think,  about  $8,000,000.  It  is  iwed  for  manjr  other  purposes;  but  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  use  of  that  service  is  for  the  protection 
of  Americans  who  go  abroad,  and  who  have  interests  abroad. 

The  Chaibman.  In  oliier  words,  Mr.  Carr,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
what  it  actually  costs  tiie  Government  to  issue  the  passports;  in 
addition  to  that,  you  have  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services  abroad,  from  whidi  all  of  these  people  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Precisely.  The  mere  matter  of  issuing  the  passports  is 
a  very  small  matter  in  proportion  to  the  other.  Hie  passport  serves 
as  a  means  of  identification  abroad,  and  in  that  way  enables  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  abroad  to  afford  protection  to  an 
American  citizen  more  certainly  than  he  would  if  the  American 
citizen  went  there  and  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  to.  prove  that  he  was 
an  American  citizen.  A  passport  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  a 
citizen. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war,  when  people  went  abroad,  prob- 
ably without  passports,  except  to  Russia  and  Turkey  and  one  or 
two  other  countries,  and  got  into  some  difficulty,  aU  the  evidence 
that  he  would  have  to  present  to  the  American  representative  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government  was  his  naked 
word,  and  if  the  representative  doubted  it  he  had  to  cable  to  this 
country  to  ascertain  whether  the  man  was  an  American  citizen  or 
not,  which  resulted  in  delay  to  the  traveler  and  expense  to  the 
Government. 
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Mr.  Cabr.  Yes.  And  even  that  is  very  unsatisfactory,  because 
we  found  during  the  war  Ihat  a  tel^aphic  statement  that  John 
Jones,  for  example,  somewhere  abroad,  is  an  American  citizen  is  not 
very  satisfactory  evidence,  because  the  man  who  may  apply  to  the 
l  epl  esentative  of  this  country  mav  not  be  John  Jones  at  all.  Even 
when  people  were  required  to  nave  passports,  we  found  people 
traA  eling  around  Europe  with  passports,  and  supposed  to  be  Amer- 
icans, who  were  not;  they  had  either  foiled  passports  or  they  had 
stolen  passports;  the  men  were  traveUn^  around  on  somebody  else  s 
passport,  perhaps.  So  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  at  all,  nor  is  it  safe 
to  trust  to  any  telegraphic  identification.  Every  man  who  goes 
abroad  ought  to  carry  a  passport,  to  identify  himself  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  abroad,  as  well  as  to  officials  of  foreign 

Governments.  _  i.  -i  ^ 

The  Chairman.  In  our  last  appropriation  bill  we  nad  two  very 
large  items  for  telegrams  in  the  contingent  fund  for  the  embassi^ 
and  legations  and  for  the  consulates.  Was  any  part  of  that  for 
cablegrams  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  men  who  Mleged  that 
thev  wore  American  citizens? 

Air.  Carr.  Well,  that  question  is  more  or  less  constantly  coming 
up  in  the  practice  of  the  department,  that  officers  of  the  Umted 
States  abroad  cable  back  to  find  out  about  a  certain  individual  who 
has  gotten  into  trouble,  and  who  has  appealed  for  protection,  and 
thev  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  justified  in  protecting  him. 

the  Chairman.  And  if  that  man  had  a  passport,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  that  United  States  official  abroad  would  not  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  cabling,  and  the  man  would  not  be  delayed  in  the  asser- 
tion of  liis  rights  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  most  cases. 

Mr,  Rogers.  Does  the  Department  of  State  believe  in  section  $ 

of  this  bill?  .    ^.     .      *  1  xi-  ^ 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  the  department  is  inclmed  to  feel  that  it  may 

be  unwise  to  compel  people  to  take  out  passports. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  remember  that  whim  the  question  of  extending 
the  passport  control  act  was  before  the  committee  last  fall,  the  reso- 
lution which  I  understood  had  been  drafted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  met  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  read  hke  this: 

That  the  proAd^dons  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  22d  day_  of  May,  1918, 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  in  time  of  war  departure  from  and  entry  into  the  Umtea 
States  contrary  to  the  public  safety  "  are,  so  far  aa  they  relate  to  entnr  into  the  United 
States,  contibaued  tat  one  year  after  peace  has  beea  conduded  mth  the  Centoal  Ifowecs 
of  Europe. 

And  Mr.  Lansing,  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
advise  the  requirement  of  passports  in  the  case  of  outgoing  Amencan 
travelers,  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  world  condition  as  they 
were  at  the  moment  and  as  they  were  likely  to  be  for  a  long  tune^ 
he  thought  that,  as  a  matter  of  expedience,  and  as  a  niatter  of  prac- 
tical necessitv,  every  Ameiican  traveling  overseas  would  be  obliged^, 
for  perhaps  tVo  vears  to  come,  to  have  an  American  passport. 

Mr.  Carr.  Well,  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
department  that  Congress  perhaps  was  anxious  to  get  nd  of  ibB 
war  legislation  that  it  had  on  the  statute  books  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions permitted.  We  all  know  that  at  the  present  tune  every  for-* 
eign  country,  practically,  is  requiring  passports,  and  Whether  you 
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require  them  or  not,  for  a  certain  length  <rf  time,  at  least,  people  who 
go  abroad  are  going  to  have  to  have  passports  in  order  to  go  to  those 
countries. 

Mr.  RooEBS.  This  is  what  Secretary  losing  said  on  that  point  in 
tilie  hearings  on  the  passport-control  act,  and  I  think  he  said  it  very 
tersely  and  very  well : 

And  while  it  may  very  properly  be  said  that  we  intend  in  no  way  to  hamper  the 
travel  of  Americans  abroaa  by  requiring  passports,  at  tilie  same  time  it  wiU  be  prac- 
tically unavoidable.  The  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  issue  paaspwts  to 
such  travelers  will  be  practiGally  unavoidable  because  otiicr  Goverameate  are 

requiring  it. 

And  elsewhere  he  said  that  that  requirement  would  probably 

continue  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Casr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now  my  query  is  whether  we  are  not  enacting  un- 
necessary legislation  by  incorporating  section  3  in  this  bill,  because^ 
as  a  practic^  matter^  the  traveler  will  have  to  take  out  a  passport. 
And  in  the  view  of  the  fact  of  peace  having  practically  come,  and  we 
hope  being  actually  at  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  continue  this  war 
le^slation*   Now  section  3,  it  strikes  me,  is  war  l^Mation. 

llie  Chatkman,  In  repl^  to  that  I  would  like  to  say  this:  That 
aU  of  the  foreign  countnes  require  passport,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessaiy  for  Americans  who  are  going  abroad  to  take  them  out;  but 
as  Mr.  Carr  has  stated,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time^  and  a  very  short 
time,  when  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries will  not  require  passporte,  and  therefore  Americans  will  not  be 
required  to  take  them  out.  Therefore  they  will  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  fee  for  the  protection  which  they  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  whenever  a  passport  is  not  required.  My  pur- 
pose in  putting  that  in  the  act  was  to  make  everybody  who  goes  to 
Europe  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service.  Whether  I  was  right  about  that 
I  am  not  clear,  but  that  was  my  thought  about  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  quite  agree  with  the  cb^rman  that  that  protection 
is  Worth  all  it  costs. 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  an  amendment  here  which  may  seem  small 
or  even  trivicQ,  but  those  who  are  goingfor  business  or  for  pleasure 
can  'Vfell  afford  to  pay  this  extra  fee.  lliere  is  an  exception  in  the 
Wll  now — 

That  no  fee  shall  be  collected  for  passports  issued  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  abroad  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

And  I  just  want  to  add  this  language  tentatively  as  a  suggested 
addition  to  that  clause: 

Or  for  widows,  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters  of  American  soldiers  buried  abroad  who 
desire  to  proceed  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  graves  of  such  aoldtere. 

The  Chaisican.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  that  amendment^ 
of  course. 

Mr.  Masok.  It  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  will  show  a  proper  feeling 
toward  the  relative  of  our  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  tne  war.  A 
great  number  of  those  relatives  have  said, Let  our  boys  sleep  where 
mey  fell/'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  sister  Republic  expects  a 
great  many  of  them  to  visit  the  graves  of  thdr  soldiosy  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  small  honor  of  giving  them  passports  without  a  fee 
would  be  a  becoming  tibing  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wiU  say  to  the  committee  that  my  thought  in 
the  drafting  of  this  hiU  is  this:  This  is  one  erf  many  instances  where 
we  pay  bv  general  taxation  for  a  service  performed  for  mdividuate 
that  ordinarily  the  individual  should  pay  for. 

A  passport  fee  of  $1  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  imfair  to  the  tax- 
pa  vors  of  the  country.  The  man  who  goes  abroad  and  gets  all  of 
this  protoction  that  we  throw  around  him  should  contribute  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  service,  just  the  same  as  the 
taxpayer  in  the  city  pays  a  small  tax  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  pohc^ 
iorce:  It  is  not  so  much  what  that  pohceman  does;  it  w  the  moral 

effect  of  his  presence.  ,    ,      i    •  *       r  „ 

Mr  T^I  vsoN  Yes;  it  is  well  worth  $10  to  anybody  who  is  travehng 
abroad  for  pleasure.    Nobody  will  raise  any  question  as  to  that. 

The  Cii\iRMAx.  It  may  be  that  not  one  man  m  a  hundered  will 
need  the  assistance  of  oiir  embassies  or  legations  or  consulates;  but 
the  mere  fact  that  those  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  are 
there  affords  him  a  safe  place  to  go  in  case  of  difficulty.  And  if  we 
do  not  make  these  passports  compulsory,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
pe(>]>le  wiU  not  take  them  out  and  they  wdl  get  the  benefit^  of  this 
lervice  without  contributing  to  its  cost,  and  we  wiU  be  in  the  same 
position  in  that  respect  that  we  were  in  before  the  war.  In  addition 
to  that,  I  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  men  representing  the 

'^l^r^BRm^^(interposing).  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question  at  this  point:  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  an  absolute 
?ight  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  get  a  passportl  The  way  it  w^now 
it  is  discretionary;  they  can  refuse  a  man  a  passport.  Wow,  do  you  ■ 
think  that  <.u-ht  to  be^the  rule  in  time  of  peace— that  when  a  person 
wants  to  ^o  abroad,  the  power  of  deciding  whether  he  sha  I  receive 
a  passport  or  not  shaU  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  official,  so  that 
he  can  arbitrarily  refuse  to  issue  one  if  he  wants  to  do  80*  . 

The  Chairman.  Tiie  answer  to  that  question,  ItbinK,  is  tnis. 
That  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified  and  the  prodamateon 
issued  by  the  Presi.lent,  these  strict  rules  m  regard  to  the  issuance 
of  passports  wiU  be  abandonofl.  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  secure 
them  than  it  now  is.    Is  that  true? 

Mr  Welsh.  A  passport  is  yery  easy  to  secure  now. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  easier  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago «  . 
Mr  Welsh.  Yes.    In  other  words,  the  reason  for  going  abroad  is 
not  looked  into  so  thorou-lily  as  it  was  a  year  a^o. 
•    The  Chairman.  W^eU,  m  times  of  peace  you  do  not  question  tne 
reason  at  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir.  ^  .  i    •     ax.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  did  require  a  sufficient  reason  dunng  the  war, 

■tfl'fl  not 

^M^'^ Welsh  We  demanded  sufficient  reasons;  and  we  made  the 
annhcant  <-ive  documentary  evidence  supporting  the  reasons. 

ThQ  CHAiBMAit.  But  in  time  of  peace  you  do  not  ask  the  reasons  at 

all? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir.  x-  -c  j      *         «  « 

The  Chairman   You  merely  want  to  be  satished  that  He  is  a    l  . 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  American  Goyernment? 
Mr  Welsh.  That  is,  that  he  is  an  American  citizen. 
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The  Chaisman.  Elither  an  American  citizen,  or  a  declarant,  or 
some  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States  t 
l^tr  WeLiSH.      s  sir. 

Mr!  BuowsnB.  But  you  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  issue  a  passport, 

ha  ye  you  not?  i    i_    o  * 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  matter  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  7 

State. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  believe  that  a  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to  get  a  -j 
passport,  if  he  is  a  citizen.  . 

Mr.  Newton.  That  would  mean  that  every  man  who  is  an  American 
dtizen,  no  matter  what  type  of  man  he  is,  and  no  matter  how  much 
tarouble  he  can  raise  for  this  Government  in  a  foreign  country,  ought 
to  have  tiie  right,  merely  because  he  is  an  American  citizen,  to  go  to 
Russia,  or  to  go  to  Mexico,  or  any  other  place.  Well,  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  SMrra  of  Illinois.  Well,  he  can  go  now,  can  he  not  ?  I 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  the  department  can  refuse  him  a  passport.  ' 

Mr.  BiK>WNE.  Then  he'  certamly  ought  to  have  a  tnal;  and  there  j 
is  not  any  law  that  provides  for  a  trial  now;  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  ' 
discretion  with  the  department.  . 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  let  us  see  if  he  has  any  other  forum  m  which 
to  assert  his  rights,  except  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  power  to  issue  passports  is  discretionary  with 
the  Sectetary  of  State ;  the  Secretary  may  grant  or  refuse  passports 
in  his  discretion,  and  the  SeOTetary  exercises  that  right. 

The  Chaekhan.  Is  there  «ny  appeal  from  the  deosion  of  the  Secre-  . 
tary  of  State  ?  ' 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir.  ,,,11,. 

Mr.  Beowne.  I  would  like  to  askMr.  Newton  whether  he  thinks  the  \ 
pow^  ought  to  rest  arbitrarily  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  refuse 
to  grant  a  passport  to  a  citizen  ei  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  feel  this  way  about  it:  That  there  ought  to  be  ' 
somebody  who  would  have  the  power  to  say  whether  a  man  could 
get  it  or  could  not  get  it.   Now,  they  ought  to  giye  reasons  for  it: 
2  the  citizen  is  not  given  the  passport  the  reasons  for  the  action  should  / 
stated;  it  should  not  be  merely  in  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  official. 

Mr.  Bbowne.  The  law  as  it  exists  at  present  does  not  require  any  j 

reasons  to  he  given,  does  it  ?  ^  1.    •  , 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  the  law  does  not  require  any  readcms  to  be  ^ven  | 

now.  ,  .       .   .  ^  . 

Mr.  Bbowne.  Then  you  think  if  we  are  going  to  insist  on  passports  • 

beint'  issued  for  Amencfins  going  abroad,  it  ought  not  to  rest  m  the 

mere  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  one  is  issued 

to  a  citizen  applying  for  it  ?  . .     .     j  1 

Mr.  Newton.;  Well,  I  think  now  if  a  passport  is  refused,  they  pacify  I 
the  reasons  for  it,  do  they  not  ?  1 

Mr.  R0OEB8.  No. 

Mr.  Beowne.  No;  they  do  not.  t.        hj.  ' 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  or  may  not,  as  he  sees  ht. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Secretary  U  State  refuses  a  passport 
to  a  man,  he  has  probably  gone  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
several  other  agencies,  to  find  out  all  of  that  man's  history;  m  other 
words,  the  man  has  been  brought  up,  for  some  teaaon  or  other,  pei^ 
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haps  under  the  war-tiiae  regulation  He  may  say  why  they  are 
renised  

The  CffATRMAX  (interposing).  I  am  afraid  you  are  confom^  war 
ecmditions  with  peace  conditions.  Ihis  legisdation  is  for  peace  condi-* 
tibns;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  all  that  a  man  will  be  required  to  do 
after  the  proclamation  of  peace  is  to  prove  his  dtizensMp,  or  that  he 
is  a  declarant,  or  that  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
upon  proof  of  one  of  those  facts  the  department  will  issue  a  pas^ort. 

Mr.  Wblsh.  Well,  the  gentleman  is  raising  a  question  as  to  Ihe 
discretionary:  power  of  the  SeCTetary  of  State.  I  think  that  is  the 
question  that  he  was  raising. 

The  CffTATKMATsr.  Well,  you  will  grant  that  I  am  stating  the  matter 
correctly,  subject,  however,  to  the  disoretionary  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  refuse  the  passport? 

Mr.  Wblsh.  Yes;  to  refill  the  passport 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  times  of  peace  did  the  Secretary  of  State 
refuse  to  issue  passports? 

Mr.  Welsh,  i  es,  sir;  but  not  unless  there  was  something  against 
the  applicant. 

The  GHAmnAN.  Well;  it  would  only  be  for  a  very  extraordinary 
reason? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  would  only  be  where  there  was  something  against 
the  man. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  unless  there  was  discretionary 
power  vested  somewhere  a  Inan  like  Alexander  Berkman  could  apply 
to  the  State  Department  for  a  passport  and  you  would  have  to  give 
it  to  him? 

Mr.  Welsh.  We  would  have  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  He  would  go  without  it;  and  if  he  was  bad 
enough  not  to  get  a  passport  we  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  might  be  a  blessing  in  some  cases.  I  did 
not  choose  a  very  good  illustration. 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  following  is  a  section  from  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1902,  and  shows  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

TKfe  Secretary'  of  State  may  errant  and  issue  passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be 
granted  or  issu^  and  verified  in  such  foreign  countries  by  such  diplomatic  or  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  officer  of  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall  designate 
and  prescribe,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  and  no  other  penon  shall  gfant, 
issue,  or  verify  any  such  passport. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  may  grant;"  in  otber  words,  it  is  entirely 
discretionaiy  with  him,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  appeal. 
The  Chatrman,  That  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  KoGEBs.  Is  it  cuBtomaiy  for  us  to  issue  passports  to  declarants 
for  citiz^iship  ? 

Mr.  Welsh,  Yes,  sir;  the  act  of  Mardii  2,  1907,  in  the  first  para- 
graph, provides  for  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Y^,  sir.  The  pa^port  is  only  issued  when  the  man 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Mason.  And  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Welsh.  And  has  declared  his  intention;  and  the  passport  is 
not  good  in  the  country  from  which  the  man  came. 
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Mr.  Newton.  It  is  not  good  in  the  country  from  which  he  caine? 
Mr.  Welsh.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Have  you  read  section  3  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  I  want  to  ask  yon  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  under 
section  3,  it  will  be  absolutely  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State — or  the  President,  of  course — to  refuse  to  permit  a  man  to 
leave  the  United  States,  because  that  section  forbids  his  departure 
unless  he  has  a  passport;  and  the  existing  law  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Stat6  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  a  passport  or  withhold 
it;  so  that  if  this  committee  reports  section  3  of  this  bill  and  it 
becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  tantamount  to  turning  over  to  the  President 
the  right  to  put  an  embargo,  as  it  were,  on  an  American  citizen  leaving 
the  United  States,  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think  that  section  was  designed  more  to  ^ 

Mr.  CoNNALLY  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  what  it  was 
designed  for;  I  am  talking  al)Out  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Welsh.  WeU,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  If  this  section  becomes  a  law,  it  is  youi'  duty  to 
enforce  it  in  the  wav  it  reads. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Connally,  under  existing  law  the  Secretary  of 
State  can  do  exactly  the  same  thing;  he  can  refuse  a  passport,  and 
thus  prevent  a  man  leaving  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Connally.  I  beg  your  pardon;  under  the  passport  control 
bill  which  we  reported  last  session,  we  refused  to  require  an  American 
citizen  to  have  a  passport  before  going  abroad. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  has  not  yet  become  effective. 

Mr.  Connally.  I  know  that,  but  it  will  becoine  effective  soon. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Connally.  And  tlie  point  I  make  is  that  in  that  law  which  we 
passed  some  months  ago,  to  enable  them  to  catch  up  with  the  over- 
BBJig  of  the  war,  we  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  putting  the  freedom 
of  f£e  citizen  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  as  to  whether  he  should 
go  abroad  or  not. 

Mr.  Mason.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  became  effective  November  11,  1919. 
Mr.  CoNNALLY'.  Two  or  three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  section  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12211)  provides  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person 
owing  allegiance  to  tile  United  States,  or  any  person  who  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  le^ve  the 
United  States  unless  he  has  secured  a  passport;  but  there  is  no  pen- 
alty prescribed  for  violation  of  it.  It  says  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  do 
that,  but  prescribes  no  penalty.    What  penalty  would  follow? 

I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Carr,  to  answOT  that.  There  is  no  penalty  pre- 
scribed here  

The  CHAmMAN  (interposing).  No  penalty  presmbed  for  whart,  Mr. 

Goodwin  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Under  section  3  of  the  1)111. 

Mr.  Cabb.  Unless  there  is  some  general  law  

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  That  section  declares  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  man  to  depart  without  a  valid  passport;  and  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  will  not  ^ive  him  assistance,  because  ha  has  violated 
the  law  of  his  country.   Inat  is  the  penalty. 
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Mr.  Goodwin.  He  is  juat  denied  aasistance  when  he  arrives  on  the 
other  side  ? 

The  Chaxbmatx.  Yes.  ,  ,  .  . 

Mr.  CoNNAixY.  In  other  words,  he  ceases  to  be  an  American 

^  TIw'CJhaibman.  If- he  violates  tho  law  in  regard  to  departure  from 
the  country,  he  loses  the  protection  of  our  representatives  while  he  is 

*^l2r*RoGEBS.  Would  he* be  permitted  to  return  to  the  country? 
The  Chairman.  Certamly ;  I  do  not  see  why  he  could  not. 
Mr.  EooEBS.  And  be  punished  ?  .  ,    ,  •    .1  * 

The  Chairman.  He  would  only  be  punished  in  the  sense  that  he 

would  hot  get  the  assistmioe  of  the  United  States  olfaceis  m  the 

countries  he  visits.  .      .  j  u  * 

Mr.  Newton.  He  is  denied  certam  privileges  and  benefate  of  the 

The  Chairman.  Because  he  has  not  paid  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
rendering  that  service;  and  in  my  judgment  he  is  not  entiUed  to  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  the  service.  .,1  u„ 

Mr  RooBBS.  If  it  became  known  that  that  was  the  only  penalty, 
I  think  a  great  many  people  would  prefer  to  go  abroad  Without  a 
passport  and  run  that  risk.  , 

The  Chairman.  That  may  b6  true;  a  great  many  people  went 
abroad  before  the  war  without  passports.  In  my  ludgment  that  is  a 
very  foohsh  thing  to  do.  A  man  should  not  go  abroad  without  evi- 
dence of  his  citizenship.  W6  are  justified  in  protecting  people  agamst 
that  foUy-and  not  only  nrotectinff  them  but  protecting  our  rep- 
resentatives  abroad  from  tbe  trouble  of  obtammg  the  idwitification 
of  a  man  who  alleges  that  he  is  an  Amencan.  ^t^ti^„  t 

Mr.  Mason.  And  compel  him  to  pay  somethmg  for  his  protection? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  .    ^      ,  .  .1  ^     j  ^ 

Mr.  CoNNAixY.  Let  me  suggest  this:  You  state  that  under  section 
3  of  the  bill  the  object  is  to  remove  the  protection  to  our  citizens  in  the 
foreign  countries  who  do  not  take  out  passports.  Suppose  one  of  our 
citizens  over  there  did  not  happen  to  have  a  passport,  did  not  take 
out  one,  because  he  wanted  to  save  $10;  and  suppose  he  should  be 
iUesaUy  thrown  mto  jail  by  some  foreign  Government,  or  his  property 
was  seized  and  confiscated.  The  chairman  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  would  forbid  the  consular  or  diplomatic  representatives^  this 
country  from  intereedmg  in  behalf  of  that  citusen?  He  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  , ,  ,  .  j 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  where  he  would  be  m  any  dangw  ot 

^^M?.^ConSS^^11,  he  mi^t  have  an  automobile— but  leave  out 
the  property.  Suppose  he  was  thrown  into  1  ad ;  does  the^chaumMi  of 
this  coLnittee  meki  to  say  that  we,  could  prohibit  the  Amencan 
consul  or  other  American  representatives  from  mterGedmg  for  and 
assisting  that  citizen  of  the  United  States?  •  w  „ 

The  Chairman.  I  say  this,  that  if  a  man  goes  abroad  m  violation  of 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  fads  to  take  out  a  passport  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  his  share  of  the  cost  of  that 
service  abroad,  he  takes  his  chances.  •  •  „  „ 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  WeU,  I  will  never  vote  for  any  such  law  requiring  a 
citizen  to  get  the  consent  of  the  President  to  go  abroad,  m  the  firet- 
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place;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  would  not  vote  for  a  law  providing 
that,  because  he  did  not  pay  $10,  he  could  be  denied  the  protection 
that  an  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  an\^here  un  ler  the  sun. 

Mr.  RooBBS,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Referring  still  to  section  3,  it  is  almost  untlunkablo, 
in  my  mind,  that  in  peace  times  and  under  peace  conditions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be  wiUing  to  pass  an  act  which 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  any  one  man  to  decide  whether  an  American 
citizen  should  be  permitted  or  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  from  the 
United  States  to  some  other  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  get  your  point  now. 

Mr,  Rogers.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  necessary  effect  of  what 
the  chairman- has  in  mind  in  section  3. 
The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  may  easily  be  r>ro%dded,  although  I  think  i  ei  ha]  s 
it  is  not  now  provided  in  the  bill,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  required  to  issue  passports  to  all  men  who  can  establish  their 
American  citizenship  and  who  apply  for  the  passport. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Carr  whether  he  thinks  there  would 
be  international  objections,  or  objections  of  policy,  to  requiring  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  issue  a  passport  to  evei^  American  citi- 
zen who  applies  for  a  passport  to  go  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  I  do;  because  the  Secretary  of  State  may  con- 
ceivably know,  and  has  known  in  some  cases  in  the  past,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  American  citizen  was  going  on  the  other  side;  and  it 
was  a  purpose  which  if  carried  out  would  almost  certainly  have 
involved  the  United  States  in  diplomatic  difficulties.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  just  ordinary,  formal  difficulties;  but  it  would  have  meant 
fomenting  revolution,  and  damaging  property  abroad,  and  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  the  ri^t  to  rrfuse  a  passport 
in  a  case  of  "that  kind,  and  if  the  man  goes  abroad  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  if  he  could  get  abroad  in  s^ite  of  that  fact,  then  it  is  a  question 
at  once  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  deny  him  protec- 
tion. But  if  he  goes  over  there  with  a  passport  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  purpose 
of  his  going,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretar}^  of  State  would  be 
placed  in  a  most  ^barrassiiig  situalicni  in  affording  protection  to 
that  individual. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  not  this  also  a  corollary  of  what  you  have  said, 
that  if  foreign  countries  knew  that  under  the  law  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  no  discretion  in  issuing  passports,  our  passports  would 
cease  to  be  very  attractive  or  useful  in  ^ttd  hands  of  foreign  offidakt ! 

Mr.  Carr.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  regard  to  section  3, 1  see  that  my 
language  is  misJeadio^;  it  was  my  purpose  to  place  the  power  in  the 
President  to  except  certain  countries.  I  had  in  mind  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  not  individuals;  I  have  not  stated  it  clearly,  and  that 
is  probably  what  Mr.  Connally  had  in  mind  and  I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  Nemtton.  Does  this  take  in  Cuba  and  Bermuda  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  point,  Mr.  Newton,  is  this:  Somewhere 
between  hfdf  a  milUon  and  omi  miUion  Araerioan  go  to  Canada  every 
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summer  for  two  or  thi«©  weeks'  vacation— people  of  moderate  meana 
It  would  not  do  at  all  to  make  them  pay  this  passport  fee.  'ften, 
so  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  there  are  at  least  two  instances  where 
the  boundary  passes  through  dties,  and  it  would  not  do  to  charge 
$10  for  crossing  the  street.  I  was  toying  to  frame  some  language 
that  would  permit  the  President  to  except  Canada  fmd  Mexico,  and 
any  other  countries  where  there  are  special  reasons  for  domg  so. 

Mr  Newton.  Yes;  I  get  the  idea  now.  Would  it  not  be  wise, 
in  the  ease  of  Canada,  for  instance,  to  provide  specifically  for  Canada 
and  sufh  other  countries  as  the  President  may  from  tume  to  time 
designate  ?  T  go  from  Minneapolis  to  Winnipeg  just  as  easily  as  1 
do  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago ;  I  have  done  so  repeatedly.  Nobody 
bothers  vou  about  customs;  you  leave  your  bag  unlocked,  and  they 
look  into  it,  and  there  is  no  trouble.  During  the  year  I  go  back  and 
forth  a  good  deal,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  wliatever  in  crossing 

the  line.  «        *   4.  i,  •* 

The  Ch  My  thought  m  regard  to  section  3  was  to  take  it 

up  in  executive  session  and  &y  to  put  it  in  some  form  so  tliat  we  could 

except  Canada  and  Mexico.  t  xi.-  i 

Mr.  Mason.  We  ought  to  except  Cuba,  too,  I  think.  . 
The  Ch  \i  i:max.  Well,  I  am  not  opposed  to  that;  but  1  am  not  v«^ 
stronc'ly  in  favor  of  it,  because  I  thmk  the  people  who  are  going  to 
Cuba°to-dav  ought  to  pay  somethinff.  [Laughtw.]  They  teU  me 
that  vou  can  get  a  nice  room  in  a  hotel  m  Habana  for  «50  a  day,  wwi 
a  man  who  pays  that  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  passport-fee  of  f  10. 

Mr.  Masox."^  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  drafted  my  proposed  amendment 
to  section  1.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  to  it.  toUaU 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  suggest  that  we  take  that  up  in  executive  sessioii. 

We  are  not  considering  the  bill  in  detail  now.  j      *  t 

Mr  MooREs.  In  connection  with  that  proposed  amendment,  1 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Welsh  1  will  say  right  now, 
however,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  that  amendment,  so  far  as  it  goes; 
but  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Welsh  about  this  situation.     ^.    ,  . 

In  my  district  there  are  a  great  many  men,  naturalized  Amencaa 
citizens,  from  Greece,  Roumania  Turkey,  the  Balkan  Stetes,  and 
Poland,  and  the  part  of  Russia  bordering  on  East  Prussia.  Now,  from 
all  of  those  countries  there  are  many  people  m  moderate  circum- 
stances,  although  they  have  prospered  fairly  ^f.^  .f^^^^i 
They  are  loval  American  citizens;  and  they  have  friends  in  theur  old 
homes  who' have  suffered  very  bitterly  by  the  war;  and  I  know  of  a 
number  of  instances  of  comparatively  poor  people  who  want  to  go 
back  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assistmg  relatives  and  fnends  m 
those  countries  who  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  war.  Now,  is 
that  condition  general,  or  is  it  local  to  those  countries  I  have  named! 

Mr  Welsh  Up  through  Poland  and  those  countries  around  there, 
the  conditions  are  deplorable,  and  many  people  want  to  go  over  to 

MooKES.  Those  people  simply  want  to  go  back  to  find  thehr 
reladV^^d  do  what  thiy  can  for  them.  Tliey  are  not  wealthy 
^opll  and  they  are  not  traveling  for  pleasure,  and  they  are  not 
Soii  back  to  vi^it  the  graves  of  American  citizens  I  know  one  case 
^  aflum  who  was  a  good  citizen;  lie  was  at  his  old  home  m  Bulgaria 
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on  a  visit  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  had  not  completed  his  naturali- 
zation papers  in  this  country;  and  he  was  drafted  in  Bulgaria— a 
man  all  of  whose  interests  were  in  the  United  States;  he  was  drafted 
and  compelled  to  fight  us  over  there  because  he  was  not  yet  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Whether  that  man's  relatives  would  want  to  bring  him 
back,  I  do  not  know.  But  that  condition  is  more  or  less  true  in  a 
good  many  parts  of  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  A  good  manv  parts  of  European  countries?  Yes. 

Mr.  MooRES.  Well,  in  a  good  many  parts  of  this  country  there  are 
a  good  many  citizens  from  those  countries. 

Mr.  Welsh.  From  those  countries  who  are  here  and  want  to  go 
back  and  bring  their  people  over  here  ? 

Mr.  MooEEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  do  not  know  definitelv  about  those  other  countries; 
but  in  Poland  I  should  say  there  are  nearly  100,000  people  waiting 
to  come  over  here,  and  many  relatives  here  want  to  go  over  to  assist 

them.  ,       ,  •  • 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Representative  Rhodes,  of  Missouri,  is 

present,  and  desires  to  make  a  brief  statement  before  we  adjourn. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARION  E.  RHODES,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGBESS  FJiOK  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOUEI. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  will  recall  that  I . 
had  a  resolution  with  relation  to  our  soldiers  in  Siberia  pending  before 
this  committee  last  session. 

I  reintroduced  this  resolution  on  the  first  day  of  this  session,  and 
that  resolution  calls  for  information  in  regard  to  the  American 

soldiers  in  Siberia. 

I  have  not  asked  the  consideration  of  this  resolution,  for  the  reason 
that  what  Mr.  Mason,  of  this  committee,  and  other  well-informed 
Members  of  Congress  have  said,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
newspapers,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  American  soldiers  were 
removed  from  Siberia.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mason  told  me  no  longer  ago 
than  day  before  yesterday  that  his  information  was  that  our  soldiers 
had  been  removed  from  Siberia. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  it  had  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  And  for  that  reason  I  h.ave  not  pressed  the  considera- 
tion of  my  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  and  ask  you 
whether  you  are  referring  to  the  draftees  or  the  regular  soldiers? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  My  resolution  has  reference  to  the  draftees. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  has. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  resolution 
at  all.  My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  mommg  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  following  language 
appear^: 

Seizure  by  the  BolsheviatB  of  the  railway  station  20  miles  outside  of  Vladivostok 
closes,  temporarily,  at  least,  the  natural  route  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Amencan 
troops  still  in  Sib«ia,  as  well  as  of  the  Japaueee  and  other  contingents. 

And  I  called  this  morning,  not  knowing  the  committee  was  in 
session,  merely  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  inquiry  of  the  chairman  as 
to  what  soldiers  this  article  appUes  to— Aether  it  be  the  drafted 
men  or  the  men  who  enUsted  for  forwgn  service. 
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The  Chairman.  I  can  not  inform  you. 

lifr.  Mason.  May  1  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mason.  My  information  is  that  the  boys  from  Chicago  are  all 
at  home;  there  were  some  4,000  Ilhnois  men  who  were  drafted,  and 
they  are  all  at  home,  or  on  their  way.  Those  soldiers  that  are  over 
there  now,  if  that  is  true  that  they  are  caught,  in  a  trap,  are  the  volun- 
teers that  have  been  smt  there  since  the  consca-ipts  hiive  been  brought 

You  may  remember,  Mr.  Rhodes,  that  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  here,  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  possible  danger  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  the  Kolchack  and  the  Denekin  Governments  getting  together 
and  bringing  disaster  to  our  little  band  of  fellows  over  there.  He 
said  it  was  unpossible;  that  they  were  so  far  apart.  But  if  that 
report  in  this  morning's  papers  is  true,  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
mtirely  mistaken,  and  our  troops  are  in  a  position  where,  if  they 
come  out  at  all,  they  will  come  out  with  the  consent  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  or  the  Bolshevists. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  And  there  is  the  further  fact,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  so,  that  the  Kolchack  GovOTnment  is  ended. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  And  whether  our  soldiers  be  drafted  men,  or  whet^her 
they  be  men  r^ularlv  enlisted  for  that  service,  they  are  certainly  m  a 
veiy  sad  pl^ht.  And  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  asking  the  com- 
mittee, as  soon  as  convenient,  to  give  me  a  hearing  on  that  resolution. 
It  has  been  pending  since  the  first  day  of  the  present  session. 
-The  Chaiem AN.  Very  well;  how  would  to4&onow  suit  you  1 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  would  suit  me. 

llr.  CoNNAixT.  We  gave  you  a  hearing  last  session,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes.  An  objection  was  made,  I  thmk,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  that  the  resolution  was  not  privileged,  and 
for  that  reason  I  introduced  the  resolution  in  such  a  way  that  it 

would  meet  that.  .      ^  • 

The  Chaebman.  You  only  want  to  ascertam  one  fact,  and  that  is 
whether  Ihese  mMi  are  draitees  ? 

Mr,  Rhodes.  That  is  merely  an  incident.  My  resolution  calls  for 
the  American  policy.  Also,  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
Japanese  Govemmeiit  has  kept  its  part  of  the  international  under- 
standing, that  was  not  only  entered  into  but  promulgated,  through 
European  Governments  and  through  the  Chinese  Government  and 
the  American  Government.  And  it  looks  to  me  like  that  whole 
Siberian  muddle  has  simply  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  think  if  we  were  justified  in  calling  fw  that  information  last  fall, 
we  are  equally  justified  in  calling  for  it  now;  and  I, believe  that  Con- 
gress is  entit^  to  know  some  of  these  facts. 

The  CHAJdffiKAN.  Whom  would  you  like  to  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ing—the Seeretarj^  of  War  and  some  one  representing  the  State 
Department  ?   I  will  call  anybody  you  desire. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  think  the  rq[>resent»tive  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  be  necessary,  because,  perhaps,  the  State  Department  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  us  to  just  what  soldiers  this  reference  is  made.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  representative  of  the  State  D^artment,  and 
also  a  representative  Of  tne  War  Departm«it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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Mr  Mason.  Right  in  that  connection,  if  the  chairman  will  permit 
me  I  wUl  make  a  brief  statement:  It  seems  to  have  been  confaiined-- 
the  report  that  we  had  about  10  days  ago— that  the  people  who 
attacked  our  troops  and  that  we  had  our  engagement  with  were  the 
Denekin  troops,  working,  of  course,  m  combination  with  the  Koicliack 
troops  •  and  they  are  the  very  ones  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  \\  ar 
testified  here  that  he  was  sending  guns  and  ammunition— that  he  was 
selling  them  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Huegat,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Denekin  government,  and  those  guns  and  ammunition  were  sent 
to  Denekin  and  Kolchack  and  the  bolsheviki— and  the  only  hghting 
that  we  have  had  in  the  last  30  days  has  been  with  the  men  to  whom 
we  are  furnishing  the  guns.    .     ,    ,  '      ^     ^  . 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  looking  also  to  an  inquiry  as  to  t&e 
facts  in  that  particular;  and  I  will  ask  the  chairman  to  consider  that 
resolution  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  is  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rhodes,  will  you  notify  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee whom  you  desire  to  have  here,  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you? 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  February  6,  1920,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Forbion  Affairs, 

House  of  Repbesentattviss, 

Wednesday,  F^miary  J,.,  1990. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEJIENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  STANLEY  MOORE,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
VISfi  OFFICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  position  you  hold,  Mr.  Moore? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  Chief  of  the  Vise  Office,  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Since  the  19th  of  November.  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  famihar  with  the  duties  of  that  office 

before  you  became  chief  %  ^    cy  t 

Mr.  Moore.  Perfectly  famihar,  as  1  represented  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  passport  and  vise  questions  during  the  time  of  the  war.  I 
was  then  in  the  United  States  Army— connected  with  the  Mihtary 

Establishment.  i  •  #  ^  *        ^  * 

The  Chairman.  I  requested  you  to  prepare  a  brief  statement  of 

the  law  in  relation  to  the  vis6  fees.    Have  you  that  statement  ? 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  here  it  is.  , 
The  Chairman.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  1  would  like 

to  read  this  statement,  which  will  enable  us  to  follow  the  examination 

much  better.  [Reading:] 

In  connection  with  the  visfi  of  alien  passports  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  vis^  was 
required,  and,  consequently  no  sum  collected  for  this  work  prior  to  April,  Uli .  un 
that  date  telesjraphic  instructions  were  sent  to  all  missions  tor  transmission  to  coi^ 
sulates,  requiring  that  vis6.of  foreign  passports  was  necessary  but  that  no  fee  sbould 
be  collect^  by  diplonaatic  and  consular  officers  for  Buch  serv-ice. 

Undw  date  of  August  8,  1918,  a  presidential  proclamation  was  issued  providing  for 
nilw  mi  i^ulationB  govoning  th«  via^  of  foi&sa  passports  and  specifying  tbe 
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charge  for  the  same.   These  rules  and  the  charges  became  effective  September  15, 
1918 

Under  section  35,  title  7,  the  following  chargee  were  made: 
For  vising  each  foreign  passport,  not  including  pasBpcHrts  of  ofTicials  $1.  UU 

For  preparing  declaration  and  administerinc;  oath  ^   1-  w 

For  certifying  to  a  copy  of  declaration  previously  taken   1-  w 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  witness  what  is 
meant  by  the  reference  to  "section  35,  title  7,"  in  this  statement? 

Mr.  lltoOBE.  It  is  the  jM^dential  proclamation  under  which  the 
passport  control  act  was  put  into  eflfect.  Here  is  a  copy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  you  will  find  the  reference  at  the  page  turned  down. 

The  CaiiEMAN.  I  am  lo  jkin?  for  the  praviaion  which  terminates  it. 

Mr.  MoOB£.  That  is  in  the  front. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  does  not  quote  the  exact  words  of 
the  act.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  espionage  act  ends  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  by  the  President.  . 

Mr.  M€X>SE.  The  espionage  act  has  to  do  with  applications  tor 
passports,  not  fees  for  vises.  Vise  fees  are  fixed  by  presidential 
proclamation,  which  says  that  while  the  United  States  is  at  war, 
and  the  President  shall  deem  it  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 
as  stated  there,  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  become  effective. 

The  Ohaikman.  All  I  cared  about  was  the  mere  fact  that  the  presi- 
dential proclamation  which  gives  the  right  to  charge  this  fee  of  $1, 
will  expire  with  the  proclamation  of  peace. 

Mr.  MooBE.  With  the  proclamation  of  peace. 

The  Chaimian.  After  the  proclamation  of  peace  there  will  be  no 
authority  for  charging  any  fee  for  visaing  foreign  paeaports  I 

Mr.  Moore.  No  fee  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  ,         ,     .      .e  • 

Mr.  MooBB.  Because  that  will  nuUify  the  proclamation  fixing 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  if  we  expect  to  charge  for  this  service 
after  the  proelamation  of  peaee^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  havt 

some  lemdation.  ,       ,    ^    . ,    ^       i  •  j 

Mr.  MooRB.  It  will  be  so,  sir;  unless  the  President  prodaiined 

tihat  it  was  necessary  to  conunue  the  present  regulations. 
Mr.  Mason.  Under  the  act  itaaelf ,  he  can  continue  it  for  a  year, 

can  he  ?  ■ 
Mr.  MooBE.  The  time  is  not  stated,  Mr,  Mason.  ,  *  • 

Mr.  Carb.  There  is  no  permanent  l^islation  on  the  vis6  of  foreign 

passports  as  the  act  passed  in  October,  1919,  expires  by  its  own 

limitation  on  March  4,  1921.  . 
Mr.  RooEBS.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  tlie  <diairman  i 
The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  I  have  before  me  the  espionage  act  of  June  17,  1919, 
under  which,  as  I  understand  it,  the  present  passport  regulations,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  vis6  regulationSj  are  promulgated. 

Mr.  Carr.  The  passport  regulations,  m  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
collection  of  fees  for  applications  for  passports  

The  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  not  get  into  the  passport  ques- 
tion now. 

Ml .  Welsh.  We  are  on  the  vis6  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Wblbh.  The  espionage  act  refers  only  to  the  passport 

'^^ile^CHAiRMAN.  Mr.  Moore,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  the 
method  by  which  these  foreign  passports  are  visaed  ?  .  ,  •  ^ 

Mr  Moore.  Every  foreigner,  at  the  present  time,  now  wishing  to 
come  to  the  United  States  must  secure  a  passport  from  the  country 
to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  In  order  for  him  to  get  to  the  United 
States  that  passport  must  be  visaed  by  a  consul  or  nussion  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Germans,  Austnans,  Russians, 
and  Moslem  Turks,  consuls  have  authority  to  vise  the  passports  of 
aliens,  without  refOTring  to  the  State  Department  for  permission  to 

so  vise.  .  . 

Mr.  Mason.  They  have  permission  to  do  what  ,     ,  „ 

Mr  MooBE  They  have  permission  to  vise  the  passports  ot  all 
persMis,  with  the  exceptions  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Russians,  and 
Moslem  Turks,  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  relerrmg  to  the 
State  Department  for  permission  so  to  vis6.  a.  i 

In  the  case  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Russians,  or  Moslem  Turks  the 
consul  must  refer  the  name,  and  any  pertinent  information  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  for  a  de- 
cision. The  department  in  Washington  then  telegraphs  to  the  con- 
sul to  vis6  or  to  refuse  vis6.  ,      ,  i  ^i, 

Mr.  RooBBs.  Is  the  inquky  to  the  department  referred  by  the 

consul  by  a  cable  ?  ,  n  tj 

Mr.  Moore.  By  cable  if  the  applicant  will  pay  for  the  cable.  15y 
dispatch  if  the  apphcant  wiU  not  so  pay.  ,  , 

Mr  BoGEBS.  Does  the  method  of  transmitting  the  re])ly  of  the 
department  also  dep«id  on  whether  the  applicant  is  willing  to  pay 
the  cable  charges  ? 
Mr.  MooBE.  Yes.  ,      ,      •  ,  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  consul  or  the  mission  make  any  investi- 
gation of  the  alim  wh«i  he  presents  himself  to  have  his  foreign 
passport  visaed  ? 

Mr  MoOBE.  The  consul  has  access  to  what  we  call  the  susjiect 
file  of  the  mission,  that  is  the  embassy  or  legation,  and  also  has  access 
to  the  suspect  ffles  of  the  military  and  naval  attaches. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr  MooBE.  Of  the  United  States.  He  also  is  supposed  to,  and 
does,  make  an  investigation  of  the  applicant  through  the  mayor  of 
a  town,  through  the  priests  of  a  village,  through  chambers  of  com- 
merce, or  anyone  who  could  give  to  the  consul  information  concerning 
the  applicant  coming  to  this  country.  ,     .      ,      .  u 

•nie  Chaibman.  You  say  he  is  supposed  to  do  that,  but  does  he 

actually  doit? 
Mr.  MooBB.  Yes,  he  does.  , .   .  ^i. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  laxgdy  a  matter  of  just  a  rubb^  stamp 

on  the  passport  9  ,      ,  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  MooBE.  No,  sir.  It  is  true  that  the  consul  may  not  make  a 
very  complete  or  exhaustive  examination  through  the  mayor  of  the 
town  or  4e  various  civic  agencies,  but  it  is  true,  however  that  each 
applicant  is  investigated  in  the  suspect  files,  so-called,  of  the  legation 
or  the  embassy,  *he  files  of  the  United  States  mihtary  and  naval 
attaches. 
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Mr.  RooBES.  But  as  to  the  countries  where  we  have  no  mia^Mms  ? 
The  Chairmax.  I  am  not  inquiring  about  those  countries. 
Mr.  KoQEBS.  You  were  excluding  those! 
The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mason.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  might  at 
once  discover  facts  that  would  satisfy  them  as  to  wheth^  mey  diould 
vis6  or  not,  without  going  further.  If  they  found  a  man  in  one  of 
these  suspect  lists,  they  nught  refuse,  they  might  find  out  facta  on 
that  initiative,  that  would  satisfy  them. 

The  Ghaxbman.  The  suspect  lists  do  not  furnish  very  unsatisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  record  of  an  alien. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  fumkh  evidence,  but  the  evidence  is  becoming 
more  ulisatbfactory  every  day,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
reasons  for  excluding  aliens  from  the  country  are  now  obsolete^ 
al^ough  operative  durme  the  last  few  yean.  During  the  war  the 
carrying  on  of  correspondence  or  trading  with  the  enemy  was  pro- 
hibited, and  persons  suspected  were  put  on  the  suspect  list.  Of 
oooxse  that  pndubition,  smce  tiie  terms  of  the  armistice,  has  ceased. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  this  informa* 
tion  or  not.  Take  the  embassy  at  £ome,  during  the  time  of  peaces 
how  many  names  would  be  on  the  suspect  list  th^e? 

Mr.  MooBB.  Am  I  asked  to  answer  from  an  Army  standpoint  ? 

The  Chaibican.  Perhaps  I  did  not  m^ke  myself  dear  to  you.  I 
know  that  those  lists  contained  large  numbers  of  names  during  the 
war;  but  we  are  now  ^tering  a  period  of  peace,  and  I  wanted  a  com- 
parison as  between  the  present  list  and  the  prewsx  period.  I  am 
mdined  to  tldnk  that  the  embassy  at  Bome  did  not  have  a  thousand 
names  on  its  suspect  list  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  MooRis.  Irior  to  the  war? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooBir.  I  f anc^  there  was  probably  no  suspect  list  in  Rome, 
other  than  in  the  bram  of  the  minister  himsdf . 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  we  reach  a  state  of  pe^,  the  suspect 
lists,  as  well  as  other  lists  connected  with  the  war,  will  probably  go 
out  of  existwce? 

Mr.  Moors.  Yes,  sir.  To  a  certain  extent  they  will  become  obso- 
lete. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  reaching  a  state  of  peace  these  other 
lists  that  you  mentioned— I  believe  one  was  that  of  the  militaiy 
attach^  9 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  and  that  of  the  naval  attach^. 
The  Chairman.  Those  lists  will  go  out  of  existence) 
Mr.  Moore.  Practically  obsolete. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  onl^  means  that  our  representative 
will  have  in  time  of  peace  to  ascertam  the  record  of  an  aUen  who  de- 
sires to  enter  this  country  will  be  such  information  as  he  can  gather 
from  the  mayor  or  other  offidds  of  the  city  from  which  the  alim 
comes,  or  the  town  where  the  alien  lives! 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  is  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  pm^tage  of  the  aliens 
who  enter  this  country  come  from  the  rural  districts,  and  that  ior* 
formation  in  regard  to  such  a  man  is  almost  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  American  representative  9 


Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not,  if  the  American  repre- 
sentative takes  the  trouble  to  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  for  a  moment.  That 
19  the  trouble  with  the  situation;  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  ascertain, 
as  you  say.  I  have  in  mind  an  American  consul  who  has  numerous 
duties  to  perform.  He  should  be  at  his  place  of  business  froni  9  to  5. 
He  may  have  a  vice  consul,  etc.,  but  if  a  man  comes  into  his  office 
from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  two  hundred  miles,  from  away 
up  in  the  mountains  of  Italy,  how  is  he  to  ascertain  anything  about 
that  man's  record  without  going  up  there  ? 
"    Mr.  Moors.  Do  you  mean,  how  could  it  be  done  ? 

The  Chairman.  With  the  force  at  his  command,  is  he  able  to  do 
^  it  in  a  way  that  is  at  all  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  will  depend  v^y  largely  upon  the  number  of 
applications  per  day.  There  are  some  consulates — ^not  naany,  but 
some — where  they  must  be,  to  use  a  conunon  phrase^  ^'railroaded'' 
through,  dtie  to  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  swamped  with  appli- 
cations.   That  is  notably  so  at  Naples. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  where  we  need  scrutiny  over  this  viseing  of 
passports  the  most,  light  th^,  in  places  like  Naples. 

Mr,  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  in  the  countries  that  were  struck  at  in  the 
Burnett  bill  that  we  usually  find  railroadang,  where  iUiteracy  is  quite 

common  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  question 
you  asked  you  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  these  people 
come  here  from  the  rural  districts,  our  consular  service  has  no  chance 
to  make  investigation.  I  desire  to  state  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
countries  abroad  people  do  not  live  as  they  do  here,  on  separate 
farms.  As  a 'rule  they  live  in  a  village,  and  they  have  their  own 
mayor  or  their  commissions.  Thety  do  not  live  apart  as  the  American 
farmers  do- 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Consequently,  it  is  much  easier  for  th^  to  secure 
the  infonnat»on  from  the  trustees  or  from  the  mayot  of  such  village 
or  town. 

The  Chairman.  'Diat  is  not  material,  however,  to  the  point  that  I 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  thought  you  were  fearful  that  our  representative 
would  not  have  the  chance  to  make  the  inquiries  because  he  would 
have  no  one  to  make  inquiries  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  our  s^tem 
of  investigating  aliens  is  extremely  imperfect. 

Mr.  SiWATH.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  no  system  before 
^U8  was  adopted,  of  investigating  anybody  on  the  other  side*  We 
have  been  domg  the  investigating  here  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  Chakman.  Probably  if  we  had  had  a  better  system  we  would 
not  have  had  to  deport  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  RoasBS.  Just  idon^  that  lane,  may  I  ask  the  witaiess  om 
question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  people  we  are  most  anxious  to 
exclude  are  apt  to  be  the  people  that  the  country  of  ihmt  Q^iffn.  is 
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most  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  and  therefore  is  it  not  true  th^t  our  inves- 
tigator, whether  it  be  a  counsel  or  some  one  else,  is  in  danger  of 
getting  entirely  wrong  infonnation  concerning  the  character  of  the 
man  m  whom  he  inqmres? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  think  there  is  a 
very  strenuously  cooperative  feeling  among  the  ^imtries  of  the 
world  against  umoading  desperate  criminals,  Dolsheviks  or  anarehlits 
from  one  country  onto  another. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  crowd  that  we  unloaded? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  we  were  sending  them  back  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  highly  important, 
probably  more  important  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before,  that 
we  should  carefully  investigate  aliens  before  we  vis6  thdbr  foreign 
passports? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  not  only  a^ee  with  vou,  but  I  go  away  ahead  of  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  decidedly  important.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  and  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
that  should  be  brought  home  to  the  people,  that  we  to  a  certain 
extent  should,  to  use  the  ocmiion  expr^ion,  handpick  the  aliens 
coming  to  this  country  and  not  allow  those  to  come  who  would  not  be 
suitable  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moore,  assuming  that  we  were  able  to  ^ve  our 
missions  and  consulates  further  assistance  in  the  making  of  these 
investigations,  there,  of  course,  would  be  some  countries  where  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  be  as  thorough  as  in  others.  For  instance, 
take  Great  Britain.  We  would  not  have  to  make  the  same  investiga- 
tion there  as  we  would  in  southern  Italy. 

Will  not  this  increase  from  SI  to  $4  for  the  visaing  fee  produce 
enough  funds  to  investigate,  at  least  in  a  much  better  way  than  we 
are  doing  at  the  present  time,  the  records  of  these  aliens  before  they 
come  to  this  country  ?  * 

Mr.  Moore.  Without  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  anything  unfair,  according  to  your 
viewpoint,  in  this  Government  requiring  the  alien  to  reinaburse  our 
Treasiu-y  with  the  amount  of  money  that  it  costs  to  investigate  his 
record  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  nothing  unfair  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  other  day,  from  a  talk  that  I  had 
with  you,  that  you  have  a  quite  comprehensive  plan  in  your  mind  in 
regard  to  the  way  this  work  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  you  need  is  the  funds  with  which  to 
do  it? 

Mr,  Moore,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  fee  is  increased  to  $4,  that  increase  will 
give  you  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  these  investigations  in  a  proper 
way? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent.  May  I  just  quahfy  the 
words  "proper  way"  ?  It  would  require,  to  do  it  in  a  proper  way, 
five  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  increased  revenue,  perhaps. 
But  the  increased  revenue,  if  made  available,  would  accomplish  results 
in  an  adequate  and  efficient  way. 

The  CHAmMAN.  A  reasonably  satisfactory  way? 

Mr.  MooB£.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  re«iuested  you,  I  think,  to  bring  up  a  taW© 
showing  the  immigration  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  did.   I  have  prepared  it,  and  here  it  is. 

Mr.  Newton,  ytt.  Chairman,  before  you  go  on  with  that  subject^ 
there  is  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  «   t  • 

The  Chairman.  WiU  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Newton?   I  might  say 

for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee  that  I  never 

object  to  interruptions  at  ^ill,  except  that  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan, 

when  we  take  up  a  witness  like  Mr.  Moore,  that  I  finish  my  examina* 

tion,  and  then  you  can  interrogate  him. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes.  i    v        v  x  •  • 

The  Chairman.  It  keeps  the  testimony  in  such  shape  that  it  is 

much  better  imderstood  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Newton.  Mr,  Moore,  has  the  department  foimulated  any 
plan  whereby  the  alien  seeking  the  vis6  of  his  passport  must  submit, 
along  with  his  application,  a  certificate  affirmajiively  showing  as  to 
what  his  character  has  been  m  the  community;  whether  he  has  be^en 
free  from  crime  or  otherwise,  and  whether  he  has  been  a  trouble 
maker?  In  other  words,  must  his  application  be  accompanied  by 
suitable  references  from  men  of  standing  in  his  community! 

Mr,  Moore.  You  mean  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Newton.  At  present. 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Newton.  Should  not  this  be  the  attitude  of  the  department! 
Here  is  a  man  who  wants  to  come  into  this  countary.  He  is  asking  a 
favor.  He  can  not  demand  a  right.  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
our  investigation  in  part,  why  should  not  the  departnimt  reqm^^ 
him  to  furnish  to  the  consul  with  his  application  suitable  detaued 
references  as  to  how  long  he  has  lived  in  a  place  and  how  be  haa 
behaved  himself,  and  his  activities  in  the  community?  ^ 

Mi\  Moore.  May  I  answer  the  question  by  telling  you  that  m  his 
application  that  is  all  set  forth.  He  makes  it  himself.  ^  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  any  appUcant  to  file  with  his  applica^ 
tion  letters  of  indorsement.    A  letter  of  indorsement  meaw  nothing, 

practically.  i     t    i       j  xi. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  may  mean  a  great  deal.  It  depends  upon  the 
letter  and  it  depends  upon  how  that  is  carried  out  later,  and  used. 

Mr.  Moore.  Obviously,  the  man  would  not  file  with  his  application 
adverse  letters  of  indorsement,  would  he?    He  only  files  ^ood  ones. 
His  apphcation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  questionnaire  in  which  he^J^ 
out  answei^  to  (juestions  such  as  ''Have  you  ever  been  arrested? 
etc.,  and  questions  of  that  kind;  the  answers  giving  information. 

Mr.  Newton.  Have  you  those  application  forms  which  are  uniform 
throughout  the  different  countries  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Newton.  Would  there  he  any  objection  to  your  fumishmg 
copies  to  the  committee  so  that  we  raay  have  them  in  the  hearings  j 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  members  of 

the  committee  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Oh,  certainly  not.    They  are  prmted  by  thousands. 
Mr.  Newton.  I  will  ask  to  have  those  forms  included  in  the  hear* 
ing,  unless  the  chairman  sees  some  objection  to  having  them. 
The  Chairman.  No;  I  would  he  glad  to  have  them. 
(The  forms  rrferred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 
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Form  m-SstabliAed  Infy^  1917,  snd  aBMnded  July,  im. 
DBCLAJUTION  OP  ALIEN  ABOUT  TO  DEPART  FOR  THE  T7firxrB0  STATES. 

(See  general  instructionB  No«  536«) 
 (Title  of  office,)   (Place.)   (Date.) 

I,  (name  of  declarant)  (occupaiion).  a  citizen  or  subject  of 

•..---(name  of  country),  since  (exact  date),  bearer  of  passport  No  , 

dated  ,  issued  by  (name  of  office),  am  about  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

The  peisons  mentioned  below  are  llie  immediate  members  of  my  family;  those  whose 

names  are  underscored  accompany  me  on  this  journey; 

(To  be  filled  out  even  if  none  of  the  persons  mentioned  accompany  applicant.) 

Wife,  (name),  born  at  (place),  (date). 

Sons  under  16  years  of  age,  as  follows: 

 (name),  bom  at  (place),  (date). 

 (name),  bom  at  (place),  (date). 

And  daughters  under  21  years  of  age,  as  follows: 

 (name),  born  at  (place),  (date). 

 (name),  born  at  (place),  (date). 

1.  I  was  bom  at  (place),  on  (date). 

2.  My  &ther  was  a  citiaen  or  subject  of  ,  of  the   race;  my  mother  was 

bom  a  citizen  or  subject  of  of  the  race. 

3.  (a)  I  last  resided  at    (place),    (address^  on    (date),    (b)  I 

have  resided  in  or  visited  the  following  countries  within  the  past  six  years  for  the 
objects  mentioned  herein;  (places,  addresses,  dates,  and  objects  of  residence). 

4.  I  have  preWously  resided  in  the  Uxdted  States  as  f<Aow8:  (fdaces, 

addresses,  dates,  and  objects  of  residence). 

5.  I  intend  to  depart  for  the  United  States  on  the  date,  from  the  port,  and  on  the 
steamship  as  follows:  (date),  (port),  (steamship;. 

6.  I  name  the  following,  with  addresses,  as  references:  (a)   (in  the  country 

from  which  declarant  starts),    (b)   (in  the  United  States). 

7.  I  expect  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  (object  of  visit),  as  shown  by  

(documents  or  other  proofs  of  object),  to  reside  at  (city,  street,  and  number). 

I  have  served  in  the  armies  during  the  periods  and  in  the  capacities  specified 
below:  

*  P  desire  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  merely  in  transit  to   (city  and 

country)*  and  to  remain  in  the  United  States  only  . . .  •  days.   I  intend  to  depwrt  faom 

the  United  States  at  (place  of  departure)]. 

8.  I  have  informed  myself  of  the  provisions  of  section  3,  immigration  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  and  am  convinced  that  I  am  eligible  for  admission  into  the  United  States 
thereunder. 

9.  (a)  I  realize  that  if  I  am  one  of  a  class  prohibited  by  law  from  admission  into  the 
United  States  I  will  be  deported  or  detained  in  confinement  in  the  United  States;  and 
(6)  I  am  prepared  to  assume  the  risk  of  deportation  and  of  a  compulsory  return  trip  in 
case  of  my  rejection  at  an  American  port. 

 (signature  of  declarant). 

Subscribed  and  trnmn  to  befoare  me  this  day  of  (month  and  year) 

 (official  signature). 

N.  B. — The  talring  of  this  declaration  and  Wseing  of  the  hearer's  passpoit  give  no 
assurance  that  the  bearer  is  not  excludible  from  the  United  States  under  section  3  of 
the  imm^ration  act  of  February  5,  1917.  The  decision  in  each  case  must  be  made  by 
the  immigration  authorities  in  the  United  States. 

[Photograph.]    Remarks  by  official  taking  declaration 

Slip  to  be  filled  in,  detached,  and  filed  by  office  making  supplemental  vise  if  country 
of  departure  for  United  States  is  different  from  that  in  which  declaration  is  made. 

No.  of  vise  (place)  (date). 

Declaration  of  '  

Accompanied  by  (wife  and  number  of  minor  children). 

Issued  by  American  consular  ofiOfcer  at  on  (date). 

The  Chairman.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  list  showing  the  im- 
mkratioxi  to  the  United  States  from  June  30, 1899,  to  June  30, 1919 ) 
jBr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Hie  Chaibman.  I  mil  offer  that  tm  the  reecml. 


lOnlytrsprtentsthroggfaUg^Ste^ 


% 
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(The  list  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
Immigndumy  fimd  yeat$  ended  June  SO,  1899  to  1919. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
1904 


  311,715 

  448,  572 

  487, 918 

  648, 743 

  857,046 

  812, 870 

1905   1,026,499 

1906   1,100,736 

1907   1,285,349 

1908   782,870 

1909   751,786 

1910   1,041,570 


1911   878,  587 

1912   838,172 

1913   1,197,892 

1914   1,218,480 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


326,  700 
298,  826 
295, 403 
110,618 
141, 132 


Total  14,8^1.483 

Average,  about    700, 000 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  1910  the  immigration  was 
1,041,570.  In  1911  and  1912  it  fell  off  about  150,000,  and  m  1913  it 
ran  up  to  1,197,892,  and  m  1914  to  1,218,480;  and  of  course  in  1914 
and  following  years,  after  the  war  broke  out,  the  immigration  de- 
creased enormously.  If  it  should  assume  the  im>portioi^  it  did 
before  the  war,  now  that  we  are  at  peace,  this  increase  m  the  fee  would 
provide  a  very  tidy  sum  for  the  aaequate  invest^tion  of  all  of  these 
aHens? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  put  you  in  a  position  whereby  you  could 
make  an  invest^ation  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  9 
Mr.  Moore,  lesy  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  immigration  for  the  last  five  years  was  less  thui 
the  immigration  for  the  sm^e  year  19149 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Will  you  pardon  me.  In  ccmnection  witii  ti^iose 
figures,  will  you  insert  also  those  departures  on  the  part  of  aliens 
during  the  last  10  years  ?   I  would  like  that,  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  that  from  the  year  1908^  sir,  up  to  1919. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  prepared  a  statement  showing  ttie 
number  of  aliens  departing  each  year  from  the  United  States  from 
June  30,  1908,  to  June  30,  1919,  which  you  have  handed  me? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  be  printed. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed,  as  follows:) 

EmigraHm^  JUeal  yeatB  ended  June  30, 1908,  to  1919. 


1908    395,073 

1909    225, 802 

1910   202,436 

1911   295,666 

1912   333,262 

1913   308,190 

1914.  ..:   303,338 


1915   204,974 

1916   129,  765 

1917   66, 277 

1918   94,586 

1919   123,522 


Total   2,681,990 


Mr.  Moore.  Might  I  qualify  that  by  saying  that  those  are  aliens 
departing  from  the  United  States,  not  citizens  departing  from  the 
United  States.  I  know  noUiing  of  the  record  of  citizens  departing 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  record  showing  the  number  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  have  departed  from  the  United  States 
during  th^  last  five  or  wl  years9 
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Mr.  MooBE.  No,  sir.  I  can  give  yon  a  tabulation  by  citizeM  of 
the  different  countries,  if  you  choose.  The  figures  that  I  have  givw 
you  are  predicated  upon  that  report  of  the  conpnisaioner. 

Hie  Chairi£AN.  You  hare  not  the  record  with  you  of  naturalized 
jbnerican  citizens  who  have  left  the  country  in  those  years? 

Mr.  MooBE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  prepare  a  table  of  natural- 
ized citizens  emigrating,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  for 
what  purpose  they  went.  They  might  have  been  going  as  soldiers, 
^r  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Rogers.  A  man  might  be  a  business  man  going  over  and  then 
•coming  back  within  a  month. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  Assuming  that  the  consul,  after  making  a  suitable 
investigation  of  the  alien  who  seeks  the  vis6,  decides  that  he  is  not 
lifeely  to  make  a  desirable  m^ber  of  our  population,  and  refuses  a 
vis6;  is  there  any  method  open  to  that  alien,  if  he  thinks  that  tibie 
•eonral  has  abused  hk  discretion,  of  getting  the  case  on  appeal  to  the 
State  Department  or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  an  infcmnal  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  by 
going  to  the  foreiga  office,  or  to  a  deputy  or  whatever  he  may  be,  and 
rabii^  a  howl.  Then  the  Senator  or  the  deputy  or  the  foreign  office 
at  once  gets  after  the  consul  and  makes  it  very  uncomfortable  for 
the  consul,  and  in  some  instances  the  consul  has  caved  in. 

Mr.  RoGEBs.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  consul  cave  in  because 
pressure  is  brought  upon  him;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  Mr. 
Garr  would  say  uiat  tne  consular  force  has  occasioQally  a  Utile  human 
.element  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Cabb.  He  may  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  HoaEBS.  The  consul  may  make  a  mistake,  or  may  be 
prejudiced,  and  he  may  unwarrantably  refuse  the  vis^  to  a  thoroughly 
raputable  and  desirable  citizen.  Now,  does  not  that  mean,  with  that 
control  over  incoming  aliens,  that  perha|)s  there  ought  to  be  some 
very  carefully  safegu£urded  means  of  allo^noig  an  appeal  to  the  State 
Department  m  case  an  alien  thou^t  that  he  had  be^  imfairly 
treated) 

Mr.  MooBE.  There  is  provided  no  such  method.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  consul  makes  an  investigation.  The  excludable  dLassee,  so  far  as 
the  consul  is  concerned,  are  rather  numerically  small. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  But  if  there  is  no  review  of  the  consul's  decision,  it 
4oes  not  mkke  any  difference  whether  there  are  5  excludable  classes  or 
500;  he  can  simply  say,  "I  refuse  the  vis6/'  and  as  it  stands  now,  if  I 
imderstand  you  correctly,  there  is  absolutely  no  redress  for  that  alien, 
no  matter  how  arbitrary  and  evm  despotic  that  refusal  on  thiB  part 
of  the  consul  may  be. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Maj  I  qualify  that  by  saying  that  the  duty  of  the 
consul  is  to  refuse  to  vis6,  at  the  present  tmie,  to  a  man  who  has 
bolshevik  or  disturbing  tendencies^  and  as  such  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  refuse  visS, 
because  the  man  falls  within  one  of  the  excludable  clauses  under  the 
immigration  law.  Let  me  cite  an  instance.  If  you  are  a  consul^  at 
Naples  and  I  am  an  iUiterate  Italian  I  get  a  psasport  from  the  Italian 
Government  and  I  take  it  to  you,  as  me  Ainencan  consuli  for  vis6 
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You  know  that  I  am  illiterate.  You  say  to  me,  "You  can  not  enter 
the  United  States;  you  are  illiterate."  But  I  at  once  say,  ''That  is 
none  of  jour  business  whether  I  am  illiterate  or  not,  if  I  am  a  rep^ 
utable  Citizen  m  my  community.  I  demand  a  vis6."  And  you  must 
give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  RoaBBS.  He  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Burnett 
immigration  law.  ^» 

Mr.  MooBB.  I  am  saying  that  that  is  not  one  of  the  consular 
.  excludable  classes — illiteracy.  That  is  a  question  to  be  dedded  at 
the  port  of  entry  or  a  port  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RoGBBS.  If  that  is  the  practice,  I  am  stunned  and  resentful  at 
the  practice. 

Mr.  Nbwton.  That  simply  moves  his  examination  over  here. 

Mr.  RooBBS.  I  understand;  but  it  ought  not  to  move  his  examina- 
tion. We  ought  to  stop  him  before  he  starts  in  and  gets  on  his  way. 

Mr,  Newton.  It  is  another  case  of  duplication  of  effort  and  over- 
lapping of  operations  of  Govemmffloit  departments. 

Mr.  KoGBBS.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
disease  which  is  ap{>arent  when  he  comes  into  the  office  of  the  consul; 
suppose  he  is  suffering  from  trachoma,  or  anything  you  like;  do  you 
mean  that  if  he  is  reasonably  sure  of  that  that  the  consul  must  give 
him  the  vis£,  no  matter  what  treatment  is  going  to  be  extended  to 
him  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MooBB.  I  would  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it  is  the  privilc^ 
of  the  consul  to  state  on  the  man's  passport  or  applicatioUi  AppB.-* 
cant  informed  he  is  liable  to  be  excluded  from  the  United  States." 

Mr.  KoGERS.  But  if  the  consul  lives  up  to  his  instructions^  he  has 
no  right  to  exclude  that  man  or  to  refuse  a  vis^^  because  he  has  a 
loathsome  disease  which  would  make  him  subject  to  exclusion  at 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RoGEBs.  I  think  that  is  a  shocking  state  of  affairs,  myself. 
But  it  does  not  get  down  to  the  bottom  

Mr.  Cabb.  May  I  interrupt;  there,  just  a  second,  Mr.  Qiairman, 
to  say  that  your  particular  example  would  be  taken  care  of  in  most 
cases  by  the  ordinary  enforc^ent  of  the  inunigration  laws  at  the 
other  side  by  means  of  the  sanitary  measures  tak^  against  the 
vessel.  For  instance,  take  Naples,  which  you  were  speaking  of  a 
while  ago;  vessels  must  not  bring  from  Naples  people  who  are 
excludable  under  our  immigration  laws,  because  if  they  do  they 
will  have  to  take  them  b^ck  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr,  Cabr.  We"  have  our  own  sanitary  officers  at  Naples  to  assist 
the  consul,  and  to  countersign,  with  the  consul,  the  bill  of  health 
of  the  vessel,  without  which  a  vessel  can  not  enter  a  United  States 
port.  Therefore  all  questions  of  disease  are,  in  nearlj^  every  case, 
taken  care  of  through  the  public  health  machinery  which  operates, 
and  reinforces  to  that  extent  in  the  foreign  ports  both  the  immigra- 
tion and  the  sanitary  laws. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Have  we  sanitary  officers  in  smaller  ports? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  do  not  have  a  sanitary  officer  in  the  smaller  ports ; 
but  there  is  the  same  bill  of  health  restriction,  and  the  consul  has 
control  of  the  bill  of  health  and  has  the  responsibility  fixed  upon 
him  of  seeing  that  the  vessel  does  observe  our  sanitary  laws  and 
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does  not  bring  persons  afflicted  with  certain  diseases;  and  does  not 
eome  in  an  insanitary  condition. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  add  to  what  Mr.  Carr  has  said  this  fact, 
that  the  steamship  companies  are  extremely  careful  about  taking 
immigrants  from  abroad,  and  if  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  required  by  our  immigration  laws^  they  refuse  to  accept 
them  for  passage. 

Mr.  Sabatii.  Not  only  that,  but  the  steamship  company  would 
also  be  penalized  for  bringing  over  any  such  alien  that  could  be* 
detected  as  suffering  with  some  of  those  loathsome  diseases  that  can 
be  detected  by  examination  on  the  part  of  any  htSKftl^  oflBlcer  of  the 
steamship  company.^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  might  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that 
before  the  war  there  was  constantly  occurring,  at  a  number  of  places, 
much  difficulty,  with  which  the  departmcnit  was  frequently  con- 
fronted, in  instances  of  relatives  seeking  the  admission  of  people  to 
this  country,  particularly  with  reference  to  ports  like  Marseilles, 
where  people  had  come,  for  example,  from  Syria  and  had  to  trans- 
ship at  Marseilles,  and  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  ships'  doctors 
that  these  people  were  suffering  from  a  condition  of  the  eyes  called 
trachoma.  Thev  never  could  come  over  until  they  were  able  to 
satisfy  the  officials  of  the  ship  that  the  disease  had  been  entirely 
cured.  That  shows  how  really  carefully  the  country  is  protected 
against  disease. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  usually  cast  the  burden  on  the  steamship 
companies  of  protecting  the  country  from  diseased  immigrants  and 
dependent  immigrants  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Precisely  as  you  are  casting  upon  the  steamship  com- 
panies a  certain  part"^  of  the  burden  of  the  enforcement  of  this  vise 
control  act  which  you  passed  last  summer,  in  which  you  provide  a 
penaltv  for  the  steamship  company  helping  in  the  violating,  or 
assisting  in  the  violation,  of  that  act  by  bringing  people  into  this 
country  who  do  not  come  in  in  compliance  with  those  regulations. 

Mr.  'Rogers.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  test  made  by  the  steam- 
ship company  or  anyone  else  overseas  to  determine  the  respective 
illiteracy  of  the  immigrants  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is,  because  if  a  steamship  com- 
pany brings  illiterates  over,  of  course  it  has  to  take  them  back;  and 
so  for  its  own  protection  it  has  got  to  make  some  kind  of  a  test. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to  this  examina- 
tion, I  would  ask,  Are  we  going  to  assume  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Immigration  Committee  in  this  committee^ 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  did  not  know.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  both  committees.  Of  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Immigration  Committee  I  am  obliged,  in  justice  to  that 
committee,  to  protect  its  rights  and  prerogatives  in  this  legislation, 
and  1  know  that  that  committee  is  very  desirous,  as  far  as  it  possibly 
can,  of  l^islating  on  all  these  subjects,  and  they  have  been  legis- 
lating strenuously  for  the  last  few  years  and  now  are  having  hearings, 
and  they  have  bilte  in  preparation  on  the  question  of  immigration. 

The  Chaibman.  I  might  say  to  you,  however,  that  so  far  as  the 
mveet^tion  of  aliens  before  thej  leave  famga  eoun^es  m  em- 
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cerned,  the  Committee  on  Immigration  has  not  exercised  its  pre- 
rogatives to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  the  chairman  will  permit,  in  the  act  of  1907,  as 
well  as  in  the  act  of  1917,  I  think  you  will  find  where  certain  authority 
has  been  given  to  the  President  or  to  the  department  to  negotiate 
with  the  foreign  countries  to  establish  a  certain  department  of  ours, 
or  give  our  representatives  the  right  to  make  certain  investigation, 
and  that  would  require  a  special  treaty  with  these  various  countries, 
because  up  to  that  time  these  countries  have  refused  our  country  to 
establish  any  bureau  to  make  any  special  investigation  and  exam- 
ination over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  more  ]^ractical  than  your 
Gommittee.  We  are  trying  to  provide  the  money  wit^  which  to 
make  these  investigations. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Again  I  beg  the  chairman^s  pardon.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  originally  brou^t  the  committee's  attmtion  to  the  fact 
that  we  could  secure  a  certain  amount  of  money  out  of  increasing 
the  fees  for  passports  and  the  vising  of  passports,  which  would 
enable  that  division  to  properly  increase  its  force,  which  is  so  short- 
handed  and  which  needs  i^onforc^ent. 

The  Chaibmax.  The  conmiittee  is  very  thuikful  to  you. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  The  fact  is  that  that  question  was  first  raised  by  'hSr. 
Sicgd  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  which  was  placed  in  the  hearings 
on  the  passport  control  act  of  last  October. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  am  not  going  to  take  away  anything  from  Mr. 
Si^el,  but  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  I  have  not  eem  that  letter  uid 
I  was  not  present  at  that  hearing. 

Ibi  RoGBBS.  The  letter  itself  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  will  not  dispute  the  gentl^tnan's  stat^ent* 

Mr.  RooBBS.  I  will  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Tou  do  not  have  to  show  it  to  me.  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  it;  I  am  not  disputmg  it. 

The  CHAiKBtAN.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  portion  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  the  Sec* 
retary  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  on  the  pass- 
port vis6  system. 

Mr.  Cabb.  This  begins  on  page  65  of  the  r^^t.  [Reading:] 

THK  PASSPOHT-Visi  STSTfiK. 

In  its  la?t  report  the  ljuroan  directed  attention  to  the  fart  that  shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War  it  became  evident  that  this  country  must  pro- 
tect itself  against  all  plans  and  schemes  of  the  enemv,  including  those  that  mig^t 
involve  the  sending  to  the  United  States  of  spies,  and  like  actixaties.  On  July  26, 
1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  a  joint  order  requirins: 
that  aliens  comin":  to  the  United  Stiites  shoiUd  present  pass])ort^  and  that  in  the 
process  of  securing:  the  approval  by  American  consular  officials  they  should  furnish 
quite  detailed  information  concerning  themselves,  and  also  providing  for  the  investi- 
^tion  of  these  cases,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  possible,  by  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cials stationed  abroad.  The  joint  order  of  July  26,  as  well  as  the  reirnlations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  State  in  connection  therewith,  resulted  from  various 
conferences  held  l)et\\  een  the  l^ureau  of  ritizenship  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proper  supervision  of  aliens  coming  to  the  United 
States  during  the  continuance  d  the  war.  while  the  relations  b^g  enforced 
at  the  seaports  and  on  the  land  boundaries  by  immigration  officers,  and  in  foreisrn 
countries  by  diplomatic  and  consular  officials,  the  interested  branches  of  the  De]mrt- 
menta  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  and  Labor  exerted  every  possible 
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effort  to  prepare  a  law  that  would  more  adequately  deal  with  the  subjec  t  which  the 
joint  order  and  accoinpanyiTi,2:  rei^nlatioDS  were  intended  to  eover  as  an  emergency 
arrangement.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  y)assa.i;e  of  the  act  of  May  22,  1918,  '*To 
prevent  in  time  of  war  departure  from  and  entry  into  the  United  States  contrary  to 
the  public  safetv."  Upon  the  baeis  of  this  act»  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
followed  l)^  an  Executive  order  establishing  regulations  fcr  the  complete  control  of 
the  travel  of  aliens  to  and  from  the  United  States.  These  re.culations  were  enforced 
abroad  bv  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  in  the  T'nited  States  by  ofhcers  of  the 
Treasury'  Department  (customs  service},  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  As  a  part  erf  the  regulations,  the  joint  order,  which  had 
proved  so  effective  as  B,n  emeigency  meamire.  was  continued  in  force. 

in  the  way  al)ove  described  there  was  established  a  system  for  the  control  of  the 
travel  (  f  aliens  more  c(  ip.i)lete  aiul  more  effective  than  any  which  had  ever  been  put 
in  opeiation  by  the  United  States  Government.  It  made  possible  an  at  least  fairly 
complete  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  character  and  antecedents  of  every  alien  who 
was  seeking  to  come  to  this  country,  as  well  as  the  discovery,  usually  in  most  minute 
detail,  of  his  piirpcvses  in  crTuin<r.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  system  was  perfect; 
like  all  human  institutions,  doubtless,  it  failed  in  certain*  instances,  or  perhaps  in 
certain  re>pects,  to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view,  but  all  of  the  circumstances  con- 
sidered, it  was  a  most  excellent  arrangement  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

Incidentally,  but  nevertheless  in  very  valuable  and  rather  extensive  ways,  thia 
viso-of- passports  system  placed  upon  ira*n\ip:rati«  n  to  the  United  States  a  safesniard 
Avhich.  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ade  piate  protection  of  the  country  aeainst 
undesirable  or  undue  immigration  at  a  time  when  economic  and  other  conditions 
were  disturbed,  was  of  most  distinct  value.  Observing  this,  and  having  in  mind 
also  the  experience  of  the  bureau  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws, 
in  connection  with  which  officers  specially  trained  in  the  enforcement  of  tliose  laws 
were  a  nuTnl>er  of  yeirs  ago  placed  in  the  principal  consulates  in  the  Orient,  the 
I)i:re  lu  ha^  i  .e:  <  .nie  satisfied  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  immigratit  n  laws  would 
be  \  aiuaidy  supplemented  in  times  of  peace  if  a  system  modeled  on  the  one  above 
dracribed,  with  or  without  the  use  of  passports,  could  be  permanently  adopted.  The 
bureau  does  n  .t  mean  by  this  that  the  enf.Tcement  of  the  immigration  laws  could,  by 
anv  mems,  he  tr  ansferred  from  the  pjrts  of  this  c.nintr>  t  >  the  places  in  foreign  coun- 
tries whence  aliens  come,  or  even  t'j  the  seipjrts  of  foreign  countries  at  which  thev 
embark  \.  hen  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  There  are  certain  difficulties,  whim 
eeem  to  the  bureau  insuperable,  in  the  way  of  so  complete  a  change  ^f  practice.  But 
if  trained  immigration  officers  were  attached  1 1  American  consulates,  to  act  as  ad\a8ers 
with  respect  to  questions  raised  by  pDspective  imrai-rrants.  and  as  advisers  t^  the 
cans  ilar  officials  who  vise  passports,  also  to  perform  such  other  functions  as  may  be 
re^uir.ed  in  any  plan  of  immigration  control  that  is  ev  olved,  it  is  believed  that  the 
results  would  be  most  beneficial.  Aliens  in  every  respect  eligible  and  desirable 
would  in  this  way  be  fully  informed  of  the  laws  andregulati  )ns;  but  those  inadmissible 
for  any  reis;)n  and  even  th  )se  likely  t  )  be  rejected  on  arrival  at  United  States  ports 
Would  either  be  discouraged  from  coming  or  Would  at  leist  be  put  upjn  notice  and 
could  then  have  no  one  to  blame  but  thexiselves  for  the  hardship  that  might  result 
from  their  being  rejected  on  arrival  at  this  side. 

Of  course,  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  is  somewhat 
different  fr  )m  that  ^ith  regard  to  the  immigrati  m  laws.  Under  the  former  statutes 
memV)ers  of  the  exe  apt  classes  must  h  jld  certificxtes  issued  by  designated  ofticials 
of  their  own  governments  and  approved  by  American  consular  oflicers;  and  the  system, 
above  alluded  to,  which  was  put  intD  operation  some  time  ago  at  the  more  important 
consulates  in  the  Orient  contemplates  that  the  experts  upon  the  Chinese-exclusion 
laws  shall  make  investigati  ms  and  report  to  the  consulates  with  regard  t  >  every 
applicant  for  vise  of  a  certificate?.  As  the  iramigrati  m  law  does  not  re:^uire  that 
immigrants  generally  shall  hold  certificates  of  any  kind,  and  as  the  approval  of  pass- 
ports^y  consilar  officials  depends  upon  considerations  quite  different  from  those 
affecting  the  approval  of  Chmeae  certificates,  imniigrati  m  ofTicers  attached  to  the 
consulates  probably  could  not  go  nearly  so  far  toward  actually  enforcing  the  law  as 
the  ollicials  attached  to  the  c  insulates  in  the  Orient  now  do.  But  they  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  toward  discouraging  undesirable  immigration  as  well  as  giving 
authoritative  information  to  persons  clearly  and  beyond  a  daubt  of  desirable  type. 

The-  matter  of  having  representatives  of  the  Immigration  Service  permanently 
stationed  at  consular  offices  and  elsewhere  in  foreign  countries  has  been  frequently- 
discussed,  but  not  until  the  excellent  results  of  the  passport-vise  system  appeared, 
Were  the  ad\  antagea  of  the  proposal  so  clearly  established. 

The  bureau  is  not  advocating  the  permanent  retention  of  the  vis^  system  m  maon- 
tained  during  the  war,  but  does  strongly  favor  the  continuance,  as  an  immigration 
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measure,  of  the  principle  involved,  with  or  without  the  use  of  passports.  It  can  be 
used  not  only  as  a  means  to  aid  in  the  regulation  of  immigration,  but  in  gathering  and 
giving  information  which  will  be  beneficial  in  administering  the  immigration  laws. 
Much  of  the  misunderstanding  arising  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  results  from 
•  lack  of  information  of  their  requirements.  The  bureau  is  satisfied  that. there  is  in 
the  system  now  in  operation  the  germ  of  a  new  extension  of  the  Immigration  Service, 
whose  officers,  acting  either  under  the  State  Department's  officials  abnxui  or  in  a 
separate  capacity  as  representatives  of  this  department,  but  always  cooperating  fully 
\nth  the  former,  will  furnish  an  element  Uiat  will  help  to  complete  its  madiin^y  in 
administration. 

Immigration  is  a  world  question,  but  lor  each  nation  it  has  a  domestic  application. 
In  order  that  such  application  may  be  intelligently  made,  world-wide  information, 
not  at  intervals  but  constantly,  has  long  been  a  neoessity,  and  is  now  more  so  than 

ever  b*'fore. 

The  bun^au  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  question  and  it  hope«  to  submit  to  the 
department  for  its  consideration  a  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  proposed  system. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Moore,  so  that  I  may  have  this  matter 
entirely  right.  My  understanding  is  that  prior  to  the  war  tAkBte  was 
no  system  of  visaing  foreign  passports. 

Mr.  Moore.  No^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  alien  required,  prior  to  the  war,  to  secure 
a  passport  from  the  country  to  which  he  owed  allegiance? 
Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  recjuired  to  visit  any  of  the  missions  or 
consulates  and  secure  permission  in  any  form? 
Mr.  Moore.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  AcKKBMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  question  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  inteiTupt. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right;  I  want  you  to  do  so. 
Mr.  AcKKRM  AN.  Mr.  Moore,  was  not  that  the  case  with  roforonce  to 
Russia  ?   Did  thoy  not  have  to  have  a  passport  to  get  out  of  Russia  t 
Mr.  Moore.  Before  the  war? 
Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Before  the  war,  I  am  speaking  of. 
Mr,  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sabath.  They  could  not  get  any  passport  in  Russia,  and  that 
is  the  reason  there  was  no  legislation,  because  there  were  some  con- 
sulates that  woidd  not  issue  passports  to  anyone  that  might  desire 
to  leave  that  countrv. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  another  question  we  have  got  to  meet 
horo.  That  is  a  point  that  I  have  often  tiiought  about,  and  wondered 
if  there  was  not  some  way  wc  coidd  correct  it.  Under  the  system 
before  the  war  the  alien  took  his  chances  of  being  admitted  to  the 
United  States.  Now,  we  will  assume  that  he  was  a  farmer  and  that 
he  had  a  little  farm  and  a  family — he  was  a  desirable  citizen.  He 
would  sell  his  farm  and  start  for  America,  with  liis  family,  at  the  risk 
of  being  excluded  when  he  got  here.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  is 
to  encourage  the  immigration  of  the  reckless  and  those  who  have  no 
property  and  to  discourage  the  immigration  to  this  country  of  those 
whom  we  desired. 

Now,  I  am  hoping  that  out  of  this  vise  system,  whicli  is  so  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Ijsibor  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  we  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  svstem  whereby  a 
desirable  immigrant  can  §o  to  some  American  oflScial  and  ascertain 
^vith  some  degree  of  certamty  whether  or  not  he  can  be  admitted  to 
tho  United  States,  so  as  not  to  subject  liim  to  that  tremendous  risk 
of  being  rejected.  That  is  the  point  that  I  have  in  mind.  I  believe 
you  a^e  with  me  about  that. 
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Mr.  MooBE.  I  certainly  do.  It  is  the  right  way  of  doing  things. 
It  is  obviously  a  ridiculous  thing,  purely  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view,  to  allow  an  alien  to  come  to  tnis  country  when  he  can  only 
get  as  far  as  Ellis  Island  and  then  must  be  sent  right  back  again. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  He  can  get  that  same  information  now  if  he 
inquires  for  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  can;  and  since  the  war  he  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
getting  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  am  trying  to  disregard  war  conditions 
as  far  as  we  can,  because  we  are  going  back  again  to  peace  conditions, 
and  unless  there  is  some  legislation  on  this  subject  the  condition  of 
affaii-s  in  two  or  three  years  from  now  will  be  identically  that  which 
we  had  in  the  prewar  period. 

Mr.  Moore.  Absolutely. 

'  Mr.  Newton.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  authorities  in  our  considar 
offices  ought  to  have,  where  they  find  out  that  a  man  has  a  loath- 
some disease,  the  power,  not  to  rely  upon  the  steamship  companies, 
but  to  then  and  there  refuse  a  vise;  or  if  they  find  that  a  man  is  illit- 
erate and  therefore  can  not  pass  the  immigration  tests  at  ElUs 
Island,  to  then  and  there  refuse  him  a  vise  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  You  at  once,  then,  trespass  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  question  of  illiteracy  is  one  which 
any  man  can  decide.  You  take  a  loathsome  disease;  let  us  assume 
that  it  is  consumption  in  a  mild  form  which  an  immigrant  has;  do 
you  expect  a  consid  to  be  a  doctor  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  take  contagious  diseases 
over. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  many  men  wandering  around  the  United 
States  who  have  contagious  diseases. 

Mr.  Sabath.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  trachoma  is  very  hard  to 
detect. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  It  takes  an  expert  to  detect  trachoma,  and  even  on 
close  insnection  and  examination  there  may  be  two  or  three  officials 
who  believe  that  the  man  is  not  suffering  from  that  disease,  but 
finally  the  fourth  man,  on  very  close  inspection,  may  find  some  con- 
dition which  he  calls  trachoma. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  rather  think  that  Mr.  Newton  and  I  have  the  same 
idea.  I  take  it  that  we  should  agree  that  it  was  not  practicable,  as  a 
detail  of  the  consular  officer,  for  our  American  consul  abroad  to  be 
an  expert  in  immigration  matters. 

What  I  am  complaining  about,  however,  if  I  understood  your 
answer  some  time  ago  correctly,  is  that  if  a  consul  knows  that  a 
prospective  immigrant  is  clearly  excludable  under  the  immigration 
laws,  he  nevertheless  has  not  the  right  to  withhold  the  vise.' 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  seems  to  me  the  worst  kind  of  red  tape  and 
bureaucracy,  and  if  you  say  that  it  is  left  to  the  steamship  officers 
or  to  the  immigration  officers  at  Ellis  Island,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
not  an  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  nail  this  man  the 
first  time  he  shows  his  head,  and  not  the  second  or  the  third  or  the 
fourth  time.  Otherwise,  we  may  miss  him  one  of  those  times.  Let 
the  consul  exclude,  if  it  is  a  clear  case  for  exclusion;  but,  coupled 
with  tJiat,  let  us  have  the  right  of  appeal  soxnewh^ere  so  that  the 
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consul  would  not  be  exercising  his  disaratioii  wrongfully  or  arbitrarily. 

Let  there  be  a  review. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  fully  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  provide  by  statute 
for  an  appeal  for  an  aUen,  who  had  been  denied  the  vis4  of  a  passport, 
to  the  nearest  legation  or  the  nearest  embassy,  or  to  the  consul 
general  ?  A  man,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  some  right  of  appeid 
to  some  authority  higher  than  the  consul  or  vice  consul. 

Mr,  MooBE.  It  would  be  practicable;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  approve  of  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  titis 
to  be  binding  on  you,  but  I  mean  just  generally. 

Mr.  MooBB«  I  thinky  under  the  visa  system  proposed  to  be  carried 
out,  that  consuls,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  immiCTation  laws, 
men  who  are  well  picked  f<wr  their  duties,  should  to  a  verjrlarge  extent, 
settle  the  question  of  granting  or  refusal  of  a  vise.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  involve  anj^  amount  of  controversy  if  there  was  an  appeal. 

After  all,  an  alien  is  asking  the  privilege  of  coming  to  this  country. 
The  United  States  Government  has  the  right  to  refuse  or  accept 
him,  as  it  chooses.    It  is  not  a  right  the  alien  is  demanding. 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  is  asking  a  favor.  The  Government  has  a  right  to 
say:  We  will. not  grant  that  favor.  '  There  is  no  right  on  the  part 
of  the  man  to  be  accepted  by  the  United  Statw,  and  th^  is  no 
compulsion. 

Mr.  CoirarALLy,  Along  the  line  of  what  Mr,  Rogers  said  a  moment 
ago  about  the  necessity  of  a  consul  to  vis6  a  passport  although  he 
might  know  that  the  man  was  subject  to  exclusion  on  account  of 
disease,  we  will  say  thsLt  he  can  not  refuse  to  v^. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ck>NNALLT,  You  say  he  has  no  discretion  in  that  ? 
Mr.  MoQBE.  That  is  ^e. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Is  that  by  reason  of  ihe  langoa^  of  this  aet  with 
regard  to  passport  control,  limiting  it  to  anarchists  and  to  memj 
ahens^  and  persons  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  MooBB«  That  is  the  idea* 

Mr,  RooEBS.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passport-control  act,  so 

far  as  I  know  

Mr.  MooBB.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 

Mr.  RoGEBs.  Can  ^u  cite  us  the  authority  on  that? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  GsAiBMAK.  I  wonder  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt.  Here 
is  my  idea  of  the  situation,  that  the  visaing  of  the  passport  is  purely 
a  Creature  of  the  war,  and  the  authority  of  the  consul  is  limited  to 
the  authority  granted  by  the  war  measures,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  war  measures  which  authorizes  a  ccmsul  to  exclude  an  alien  on 
account  of  disease.  He  is  only  authorized  to  exclude  him  on  account 
of  his  political  views.   Am  I  correct  in  that  ? 

Mr.  MooBE,  You  are  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  I  may  reply,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a  question  of 
what  the  law  says,  and  not  the  motive  behind  the  law? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  course^  I  believe  I  was  correctly  quoting 
the  law. 
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Mr.  Masox.  The  chairman's  position  is,  if  I  may  suggest,  that  we 
are  now  making  legislation  that  will  be  effective  when  the  war 
measures  cease  to  be  in  effect,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  consul 
has  no  authority  to  vise  at  all  for  aliens  seeking  to  coxae  in  kere 
after  the  passport-control  a^'t  goes  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  remember  when  the  Set  retary  of  State  was  here  on 
this  passport-control  act  some  one  asked  him  the  question  whether 
the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  exclude  immigrants  at  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  said  that  it  did,  and  then  a  further  question 
was  asked  liim  as  to  whether  he  proposed  to  apply  the  law  in  that 
way,  and  he  said,  '*0f  course  I  do  not."  But  it  was  understood  by 
the  department  at  that  time,  and  it  was  certainly  the  understanding 
of  this  committee,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  enforce  the 
passport-control  act  so  as  to  keep  out  every  blessed  man  that  tried 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  In  certain  cases.  That  is,  if  he  was  aa  eoemy 
alien  or  of  suspicious  character. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois-  May  I  interrogate  Mr.  Hogers  for  a  moment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  I  want  to  see  if  I  understand  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  then  interrogate  you,  if  I  understand  correctly. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  enact  a  law  to  make  visaing 
necessary  before  aliens  can  enter  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
we  are  starting  out  to  do;  and  to  raise  revenue  from  the  visaing  of 
passports  of  people  coming  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairbcan.  This  bdl  simply  in^^eases  the  chaiges  for  visaing 
passports. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  Areyougoingtostart  out  to  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  dUen,  when  he  wants  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
to  go  to  an  American  consul  and  have  his  passport  vised  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  law  now — will  be  until  March  4,  1921. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  Are  you  going  to  make  that  permanent  law  ? 

Mr.  Kooiots.  There  is  no  proposal  to  do  it  in  tins  bill  which  is 
before  the  committee. 

The  Ghaikman.  You  have  opened  up  the  question  that  I  intended 
interrogating  the  witness  about. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  first  thing  that  we 
ought  to  do;  and  then  I  would  be  opposed,  for  one  of  this  committee, 
to  placing  the  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  should  enter  the  United  States,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
information,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  information  go  to  the 

Eroposed  citizen  of  the  United  States^  or  to  him  who  seeks  to  come  over 
ere  for  whatever  purpose,  as  to  what  is  the  law  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  him  to  enter  here;  and  then  I  would  be  opposed  to  having 
an  appeal,  if  you  place  it  in  the  consul  or  some  higher  court,  because 
it  would  be  simply  politics  over  again.  They  would  have  the  State 
Department  in  a  turmoil  here  all  the  time. 

But  when  you  come  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  one  consul  or 
vice  consul  the  power  to  say  whether  a  man  shall  enter  the  United 
States  or  not,  whether  he  is  desired  or  is  not,  whether  he  is  qualified 
or  not  qualified,  I  think  the  United  States  assumes  this  burden  of 
acc^uainting  the  foreign  citizen  with  what  the  law  is,  and  then  the 
citizen  of  another  country  coming  over  here  ought  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  inquiring,  when  he  takes  the  chance  of  coming  here^ 
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whether  he  will  be  able  to  enter  the  United  States.  That  is  my 
standpoint,  as  a  layman  and  not  as  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  has  unintentionally  raised  the  question 
tihat  I  intended  to  interrogate  the  witness  upon,  and  which  I  view  as 
very  important. 

Mr.  SMrra  of  Illinois.  Not  unintentionaDy,  but  with  full  intent. 
The  Chairman.  I  mean  unintentionally  so  far  as  my  intention  was 
concerned. 

Suppose  that  we  require  the  visaing  of  passports;  how  are  we  to 
take  care  of  those  desirable  immigrants  whose  home  countries  refuse 
to  give  them  passports?  There  are  several  foreign  countries  which, 
before  the  war,  reiused  to  give  passports  to  their  citizens  who  desired 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  question  is  one  that  it  seems  to  me  can  not  be 
very  well  answered  in  this  way.  If  one  of  the  foreign  countries 
refuses  to  allow  one  of  its  citizens  to  leave  the  country  because  of  a 
request  on  the  pai  t  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  is  hardly 
in  a  position  to  enforce  such  a  request. 

The  (Airman.  That  is  not  the  point.  Suppose  a  citizen  of  Russia 
desires  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  he  m(  azures  up  to  the 
full  standard  of  our  immigration  laws,  and  therefore  a  desirable citiz^; 
tihe  Russian  Government  will  refuse  him  a  passport? 

Mr.  MooBB,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  he  can  not  go  to  the  American  consul 
and  have  him  vis6  his  passport,  because  he  has  no  passport;  and 
therefore  he  can  not  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tlutt  is  tibe  difficulty  that  <  onfronts  us,  so  far  as 
maJcing  the  visaing  of  passports  permanent.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
tli^e  ought  to  be  some  way  by  which  we  can  ovca^come  that  difficulty, 
probably  by  provision  that  where  the  home  country  refuses  a  pass- 
port, notwithstanding  that,  the  American  consul  shall  have  the  riojht 
to  investigate  one  who  desires  to  come  to  Qm  country  and  give  him 
some  kind  of  a  credential  which  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Nbwton.  That  is,  where  a  foreign  country  has  a  general  policy 
of  not  issuing  passports. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes.  May  I  inquire  about  this,  Mr.  Carr?  I 
know  that  Russia  refuses  passports.  We  have  many  Germans  in  tliis 
country  who  were  deserters  from  the  German  Army.  Of  course,  they 
did  not  get  passports.    They  were  not  given  passports. 

Mr.  Carr.  Turkey  used  to  refuse. 

The  Ceiairman-  How  about  Italy? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  refused.  I  think 
Italv  has  been  pi*etty  generous  about  that  tlung. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  troublesome. 

Afr-  Carr.  There  is  a  troublesome  phase  of  that  matter,  however, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and  liiat  is,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  liiat  the  consul  is  located  in  the  foreign  country  by 
virtue  of  the  consent  of  that  country.  Now,  if  you  nut  upon  him  a 
duty  which  will  cause  him  to  do  things  that  will  make  him  persona 
not  grata  

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  Or  that  will  be  in  conffict  with  the  Govern- 
ment's ideas. 
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Mr.  Cabr.  Or  in  conflict  with  the  Government's  ideas,  you  are 
going  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  consul  to  function,  because  he 
will  be,  on  some  ground,  invited  to  leave.  So  that  you  have  to  be 
careful  how  we  increase  here  the  functions  of  the  consul  in  so  far  as 
the  exercise  of  them  would  place  him  in  conflict  with  what  the  foreign 
Government  thinks  wise. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  any  foreign  country  would  take 
that  action  against  a  consul  if  he  merely  took  the  applications  that 
voluntarily  came  to  him  with  respect  to  the  question  of  immigration? 

Mr.  Carr.  If  he  undertook,  for  iltetance,  to  facilitate  the  entry  into 
this  countrv,  or  rather  the  passage  out  of  the  other  country  into  this 
country,  of  a  person  who  could  not  get  a  passport,  who  was  denied  a 
passport  to  come  by  that  Govornment,  he  would  almost  certainly 
render  himself  per  sona  non  grata. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois.  Would  it  not  be  possible  in  this  country  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  consul  to 
ap]  eal  before  leaving  and  go  through  a  certain  form?  Would  we 
have  that  right  here? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  center  the  execution  of 
whatever  legislation  you  have  merely  in  the  passport.  That  is  a  per- 
fectly well-recoirnized  thing.  Every  Government  has  a  right  to  vis6 
or  not,  as  it  chooses:  but  when  you  begin  to  develop  anything  in 
the  nature  of  immigration  machinery  on  tlie  other  side,  immediately 
you  encroach  u]^on  the  })rerogatives  of  the  other  Government,  and 
you  may  be  invited  to  stop  it,  or  you  may  invite  retaliation. 

Mr.  Xewtox.  There  could  not  be  any  objection,  could  there,  in 
coTuiection  with  the  passjMK  t,  and  to  see  whether  it  should  be  vis6ed, 
that  tlie  consul  should  not  only  test  the  question  of  desirability,  but 
also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  immigi'ant  could  j)ass  the  immi- 
gration tests  at  the  port  of  entry?  That  would  be  merely  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  Cark.  Yes:  in  so  far  as  you  do  not  go  to  the  extent  where  yott 
require  the  building  up  of  a  big  organization  of  experts.  Xow,  if 
you  are  going  to  build  u]^  a  big  organization  of  medical  men  to  help 
enforce  these  laws  and  to  enforce  our  immigration  laws  through  a 
vise  system,  then  you  are  very  likely  going  to  throw  down  the  vis6 
system,  ultimately. 

The  CHAtHMAx!  The  question  that  I  have  raised  is  of  course  apart 
from  this  bill,  because  the  passrort  department  will  continue  to  exist 
until  March  4.  1021 :  but  we  must  meet  the  question,  and  I  thought 
probably  it  would  be  a  pretty  s:ood  thing  to  raise  it  now,  so  that  we 
might  be  thinking*  about  it  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Sabatu.  Wdl  the  chaii'man  permit  me  

The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  In  the  immigration  act  of  1917,  as  in  the  prior  immi- 
gration act,  in  section  29,  as  to  the  conditions  that  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carr,  that  the  foreign  governments  objected  to  the 
establishment  by  our  Government  in  their  countries,  of  bureaus  of 
investigation  and  so  on,  we  have  passed  a  ])i"ovision  authorizing  the 
President  ^'to  call,  in  his  discietion,  an  international  conference  to 
assemble  at  such  i)oint  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  to  send  special 
commissioners  to  any  fonMgn  country,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
by  international  agreement;  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senatd  of  the  United  States,  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United 

States/'  and  so  on. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Showing  that  that  question  has  heen  before  the 
Immigration  Committee,  and  not  only  has  it  received  days  and 
w^eeks,  but  monti^  of  study  and  hearing  on  the  pwt  of  the  oommb^ 
aion  as  well  as  upon  the  part  of  the  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  umnigration 
law,  which  provides  a  penalty  of  $200  upon  the  steamship  company 
that  would  bring  in  "any  aliemgiaicted  with  idiocy,  msanity,  imbe- 
cility, feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  constitutional  psychopathic  in- 
feriority, chronic  alcoholism,  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  a  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  disease/'  and  so  on.  It  is  a  broad 
section,  and  it  provides  a  penalty  of  $200  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Now  I  propose  to  show,  Mr.  (Dhairman,  that  this  is  an  important 
question,  and  tihe  Immkration  Committee  has  been  having  hearings; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  Aiphcating  work,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
are  opposed  to  duplicating  work;  and  I  know  I  think  it  will  be  also 
resented  on  the  part  of  the  Inanimation  Committee,  l)e(  ause  that  is 
the  only  duty  that  .committee  has,  to  deal  with  the  immigration 
question,  and  regulating  the  immigration  law. 

Mr.  Newton.  Are  you  speaking  against  considering  this  bill  or 
taking  up  the  permanent  passport  question? 

Ifo.  Sabath.  No,  I  believe  that  this  committee  has  the  jurisdiction 
as  to  passports,  and  I  fully  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  the 
chairman  as  wdl  as  by  Mr.  K<^ers,  because  for  10  years  I  have 
insisted  that  we  should  give  closer  inspection  to  immigrants  on  the 
other  side,  to  saf^ard  them  from  annoyance  and  the  trouble  of 
coming  here  after  dbposin^  of  all  they  have  on  the  other  side,  and 
<m  arriving  here  witli  then*  families  then  beii^  rejected  and  sent 
back.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  closer  and  more  careful  mspoc  tion 
or  investigation  on  the  other  side,  and  that  I  believe  must  be  done 
by  the  Immigration  Department. 

As  to  the  visaing,  I  think  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do  for  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  war,  and  I  think  we  ousht  to  secure  a  large  enough 
or  increased  revenue  from  the  issuing  and  visaing  of  passports  so  as 
to  be  able  to  enlai^e  this  department  so  that  we  can  properly  safe- 
guard our  country,  as  well  as  (felsie  imfortunate  aliens  who  start  out 
for  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  yield  for  a  question  therel 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes,  sir.  r  i  •  i 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  act  of  1917.    1  think 

you  said  it  provides  for  the  appointm^t  of  a  commi^ion  by  the 

l^ident  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Yes,  sir.  .  ♦ .  » 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  President  ever  a])point  that  comnussion? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
other  nations  to  appoint  a  commission  on  this  sul^ject. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  difficulty  with  remedies  of  that  sort. 
They  sound  well  on  napjer,  but  they  never  bring  any  actual  results. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  expect  to  go  on  this  afternoon 
with  this  hearing  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  for  the  committee  to  say.  I 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Sabath  another  question. 
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The  penalty  imposed  on  the  steamship  comnany  is  a  remedy,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  may  not  be  a  complete  remedy.  '  But 
it  is  extremely  unfair  to  tlie  desirable  immi^jrant  who  has  left  home 
and  country  and  kin  folks  and  traveled  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  find  out  only  \yhen  lie  arrives  in  iVmerica  whether  he  call  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  fully  a^jree  with  you,  and  1  liave  introduced  a 
measure  on  that,  and  for  tlie  last  12  years  1  have  beeti  tryinp;  to  save 
these  unfortunate  i>eople  that  trouble  and  expense  and  annoyance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythinji;  more  that  we  need  of  Mr.  Moore  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  know  of  nothin.^,  with  this  exception,  that  if  he 
has  jui-isdiction  now,  I  !)elie\'e  with  Mr.  Rogers,  that  an  a!)peal  should 
be  permitted:  and  in  a(hlhion  to  that,  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  thes(^  people  as  well  as  our  Government,  where  (n)}isular 
oflicers  know  tliat  men  can  not  possibly  Ix^  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States,  to  refuse  the  vise.  1  thmk  the  vise  should  xiot  be 
given  to  such  men. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  attended  to  by  rej^ulation. 

Mr.  Carr,  May  I  make  a  su^^j^estion  which  I  believe  will  clear  the 
matter  before  the  committee?  The  re«:ulations,  of  course,  for  the 
execution  of  whatever  vise  Jaw  you  pass,  like  the  rej^ulations  which  are 
in  efTect  to-day  based  unoji  the  laws  which  you  have  already  passed, 
will  be  issued  by  the  President.  They  will  be  framed  by  the  State 
De]>artment  and  issued  by  the  President.  The  natural  operation 
of  those  reirulations  will  be  something  like  this,  that  the  consuls 
theniselves  at  the  ])articnlar  ports  will  execute  the  law^s  ac(^ording  to 
their  best  judii;ment.  Wherever  a  ])rospective  immii^rant  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  consul's  interpretation  of  the  law  and  rcfjulations, 
he  will  always  have  a  ri^^ht  to  come,  throuijh  a  representative  of  his 
owm  country^  that  is  to  say,  his  own  foreign  office — let  us  be  specific 
and  say  Havre,  foi*  instance:  he  miijht  conceivably  go  to  the  mayor  of 
Havre  or  any  other  oubhc  man  that  he  knows  there  and  get  a  reheiur- 
iiig  before  the  consul. 

But  suppose  that  does  not  bring  the  result  which  he  desires.  If 
he  wishes  to  go  through  the  authorities  of  his  own  country  and  oa 
through  the  foreign  office  to  the  embassy,  he  always  has  that  right. 

Mr.  Mvsox.  That  embassy  will  make  represeutatiom  to  our 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  To  our  embassy  or  to  the  consul  general  in  the  capital. 

Mr.  Mason.  So  that,  is  not  there  practically  an  aj^peal  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  There  is  practically  an  appeal  now;  about  aU  the 
appeal  which  I  think  you  will  feel  it  feasible  to  supply. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  a  consul  to  vise  a  passport  of  a  dependent  or  a  persoBt 
suffering  from  disease  that  is  perfectly  apparent  to  the  consul,  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  law  on  the  subject.  We  are  operating  under  the  war 
legislation,  which  only  attempted  to  exclude  those  who  were  unde- 
sirable for  political  reasons. 

Now,  when  we  take  up  hereafter  the  question  of  making  the 
visein^  system  permanent,  we  can  take  the  present  act  and  add  to  it 
a  provision  authorizing  consuls  to  exclude  tliose  who  are  dependents 
or  are  suffenug  from  disease.   Tha^t  is  the  only  remedy  I  see  £or  that* 
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Mr.  Carr.  You  may  go  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairmaii.  Con- 
ceivably, you  can  make  it  obligatory  upon  a  consular  office  not  to 
vis6  a  passport  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Carr.  Therefore,  if  your  immigration  law  obviously  excludes 
a  certain  person  because  of  something  knowTi  to  the  consul,  the 
consul  then  is  obliged,  under  such  a  provision  as  that,  to  refuse  a 
vise.  He  can  not  help  himself.  He  has  no  option.  And,  in  such 
a  way  as  that,  you  would  avoid  legislating  here  openly  in  favor  of 
setting  up  a  certain  kind  of  immigration  machinery  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  setting  it  up. 

Mr.  Carr.  You  would  be  setting  it  up,  but  not  doing  it  in  an 
offensive  way. 

Mr.  Moore.  May  I  add  just  a  word  to  that,  by  saying  that  the 
machinery  you  are  speaking  of  is  already  in  operation,  silently  and 
very  quietly.  The  consul,  if  he  thinks  an  immigiant  would  be 
excluded  from  the  Ignited  States  and  has  reason  to  think  there  are 
grounds  for  exclusion,  has  tlie  right  to  write  on  the  man's  passport 
or  application,  **The  ap])hcant  informed  that  he  is  hable  to  be 
excluded."  The  steamship  companies  at  the  present  time  are 
reluctant  to  take  on  board  or  sell  a  ticket  to  a  man  with  that  notation 
on  his  passport. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  more  or  less  of  a  makeshift,  and 
what  we  desire  is  something  permanent. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  of  course;  but  the  machmery  is  working.  It 
may  rattle  a  little,  or  it  may  ]>e  silently  working,  but  it  is  working. 
The  steamship  companies  niay  refuse  to  sell  a  man  a  ticket,  because 
the  steano^p  company  will,  if  he  is  excluded,  have  to  take  him 
back. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  finish  let  me  read  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Lansing  on  this  very  bill,  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  vis6-    I  read  from  page  —  of  the  hearing: 

The  Ch  AiRM  A  N .  Of  course,  this  law  would  give  you  the  pomet  to  choke  immigxatioa 
off  completely,  if  vou  chose  to  exercise  it. 

Secretary  Lansinc.  Of  course,  that  is  the  very  matter  that  1  wanted  to  point  ouL 
that  that  is  a  matter  for  Congress  and  not  a  matter  for  the  Department  of  StatOf  and 
we  should  adopt  very  closely  the  immigration  rules,  I  think.* 

Now,  the  immigration  rules,  of  course,  require  the  exclusion  of 
a  man  who  is  suffering  from  disease. 

Mr.  Mason.  Maj.  Moore  has  explained  how  they  are  douag  it. 

The  Chairmax.  But  we  did  not  authorize  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  ratified  the  law  proposed  hy  the  Department  of 
State,  and  I  think  at  the  time  Mr.  Lansing  was  testifying,  he  may 
have  been  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  that  is  what 
he  thought  it  was  and  that  is  what  the  committee  thought  it  was. 

You  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  now^  that  under  the  vise  control  law 
there  is  no  power  in  the  State  Department  to  authorize  its  consul  to 
withhold  a  passport  on  the  ground  of  a  loathsome  disease? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  on  the  ground  of  dependency. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to*morrow,  Thuisd&y,  February  5,  1920,  at  10.30  o  clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  J  D.  C,  Saturday,  February  7,  1920. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter 

(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  the  Senate  on  yesterday  reported  out  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  appropriation  bill  which  practically  adopts  the  ^bill 
wHch  I  introduced  relating  to  the  fees  for  passports  and  for  visaing 
of  foreign  passports.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  the  two 
bills  except  that  the  Senate  bill  raises  the  fee  for  visaing  to  $9.  Mjr 
bill  calls  for  $4.  However,  we  should  go  on  and  take  further  testi- 
mony so  as  to  complete  the  record  of  these  hearings.  We  have  not 
gone  into  the  question  of  passports  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Connally.  Does  it  contain  section  3  as  we  have  \\  l 

The  Chairman.  It  contains  sections  2  and  3  as  I  intended  to 
amend  the  latter,  by  striking  out  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
President,  and  naming  certain  countries.  It  will  have  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  countries.  Sections  2  and  3 
of  my  bill  are  identical  with  the  language  in  the  Lodge  bill,  except 
for  the  changing  of  the  amount  of  the  fees. 

Mr.  Temple.  The  Lodge  bill  provides  that  the  passport  fees  shall 
be  $10  and  SI,  the  same  as  $10  and  $1? 

Mr.  Sabath,  The  Senator  has  seen  a  chance  to  inflict  additional 
hardships  upon  anyone  coming  over,  and  he  has  grasped  it,  as  usual. 
It  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  visaing,  or  what  we  started  to  do, 
but  his  is  for  the  purpose  of  r^tricting  immigration,  so  that  is  clear; 
because  I  know  the  Senator.^ 

Mr.  Stedman.  He  says  it  is  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  do  not  care  what  he  says.    I  know  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  Begg,  If  any  man  who  comas  over  to  America  can  not  pay 
$9,  he  ought  to  stay  out. 

You  do  not  know  what  those  people  have  suflPered. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  sections  1  and  2,  as  I  said,  is 
identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  visaing  fee,  which  is  raised  in 
the  Senate  bill  from  $4  to  $9. 

Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

Prom  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  President  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  may 
authorize  and  prescirhe,  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  or  person  owin^r  allesjiance  to 
or  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  or  a  person  who  has  declared  hia 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
uidess  he  bears  a  valid  passport. 

Mr.  Connally.  There  is  no  penalty,  is  there  ? 
The  Chairman.  No.    We  had  probably  better  finish  taking  testi- 
mony to-day. 

Mr.  Welsh  is  here  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  B.  WELSH,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF 
THE  DIVISION  OF  PASSPORT  CONTROL,  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold,  Mr.  Welsh  ^ 
Mr.  Welsh.  I  am  at  present  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Passport  Control. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 
Mr.  Welsh.  Since  the  1st  of  September  last. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 

passport  service  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Approximately  since  1915.    In  the  department,  do 

mean — service  in  the  department  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  the  passport  service  How  long  have  you 
been  in  the  service  of  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Since  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  proceedings  neeeaeary  to  secure 

a  passport?  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Welsh.  A  person  outside  of  Washington,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  must  go  before  a  clerk  of  a  Federal 
court  or  State  court  authorized  under  the  statutes  to  naturalize 
aliens,  and  execute  a  passport  appHcation.  _He  submits  with  his 
application  evidence  of  his  American  citizenship.  If  he  was  born  m 
the  United  States,  he  submits  a  birth  certificate  or  affidavits  of  two 
persons  who  have  a  knowledge  that  he  was  born  in  the  United  States. 
If  he  is  a  foreign-born  citizen,  he  submits  his  naturalization  certificate. 
That,  with  two  photographs,  the  apphcation,  and  a  fee  of  $1,  goes  to 
the  State  Department,  where  it  is  examined,  and  if  found  m  proper 
form  and  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  the  passport  is  issued  and  mailed 
to  the  applicant. 

In  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Washington  the  ai^phcation  must 
be  executed  before — ^well,  in  Washington  it  is  in  the  dei)artment 
itself  and  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  before  the  department's 
agents  at  those  places.  The  clerks  of  courts  there  are  not  authorized 
to  take  applications. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  there  a  further  proviso  that  where  there  is  a 
Federal  court  m  a  given  city,  the  applicant  must  go  before  that 
court  even  though  there  is  another  court  that  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  the  passport  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  If  there  is  a  Federal  court  in  the  city,  the  applicant 
must  go  before  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  You  require  two  photographs? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Two  photographs;  yes,  sir.  One  is  the  permanent 
record  of  the  department,  and  the  other  photograph  is  attached  to 
the  passport  and  is  returned,  of  course,  to  the  man  with  the  passport. 

mv.  Mason.  Take  a  State  like  Illinois,  in  towns  where  there  are  no 
Federal  courts  sitting— of  course  every  tovm  is  in  some  Federal 
district,  but  taking  those  that  are  distant  from  the  city  of  Chicago, 
for  instance,  where  the  Federal  judges  live — do  they  have  to  go  to 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  applicant  must  execute  his  application  belore  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  resides.  The  theory 
is  that  the  applicant  is  better  known  to  the  clerk  in  the  city  in  which 
he  resides. 

Mr.  Begg.  How  long  has  that  been  required! 

Mr.  Welsh.  Since  1917. 

Mr.  Begg.  Prior  to  that  time  they  could  go  before  a  notary  public  I 

Mr.  Welsh.  Before  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Begg*  And  make  tJbieir  application  t 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bsgg.  lliat  ia  what  I  thought. 
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Mr,  EooERS.  Prior  to  1917  was  there  a  fixed  application  fee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1  application  fee? 

liifr.  Welsh.  No.   There  was  the  notary  public  fee. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  the  notary  public  was  content  to  do  it  for  nothing, 
the  passport  cost  the  applicant  only  $1  ? 

MT.  Welsh.  That  is  probably  the  situation. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Of  course  if  he  went  before  a  court,  even  before  1917, 
as  he  very  often  did,  I  suppose,  it  would  cost  hiin  whatever  the  court 
fees  amounted  to;  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  since  1917  there  is  no  way  of  scaling  it  down  below 
12, 1  believe  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  is  no  way  of  scaling  it  down  below  $1  for  a  pass- 
port, and  no  way  of  scaling  it  down,  after  June,  1917,  on  the  applica- 
tion fee. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Why  is  any  exception  made  for  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  about  the  Federal  court? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  would  say,  primarily,  accommodation.  New  York 
is  the  largest  place  and  there  is  more  business  through  there.  We 
found  more  or  less  confusion,  so  to  facilitate  travel  as  far  as  possible 
we  established  an  office  there,  and  I  think  it  has  worked  out  to  help 
people. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Out  of  tlie  $2,  only  $1  goes  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir;  both  dollars  go  into  the  Treasury  provided 
the  applicant  does  not  enter  his  application  before  a  State  court;  in 
which  case  I  believe  it  goes  to  the  State  Treasury.  Otherwise,  it 
goes  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  $1  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  $1  through  the  State  Department.  Few  appli- 
cations, as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  executed  before  State  courts. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  But  when  they  send  the  passport  here  they  send 
onlySl? 

Mr.  W  ELSH.  Yes;  $1,  but  if  the  application  is  executed  here  in 
Washington  or  before  our  agents  at  San  Francisco  or  New  York  we 
get  both  dollars. 

Mr.  Mason.  United  States  commissioners  do  something  in  regard 
to  passports.    YvTiat  is  that;  do  they  just  take  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  YfELSH,  They  might  execute  an  affidavit  accompanying  an 
application,  but  they  have  no  authority  to  execute  the  application 
itself. 

Mr.  Mason".  No;  that  goes  to  the  clerk's  office. 
Mr.  Welsh.  A  notary  public  may  executp  an  affidavit  to  accom- 
pany the  application? 
Mr.  Masox.  Yes. 

The  Chairmax.  Under  the  rules  and  regulations,  do  you  require  a 
passport  from  everyone  who  departs  from  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Welsh.  No/sir. 

The  Chairmax.  What  countries  are  exce])tcd? 
Mr.  Yv^elsh.  At  the  present  time,  Mexico,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Canada,  and  Bermuda.    I  believe  that  is  about  all, 
Mr.  KoGERS.  Haiti? 
Mr.  Yv^ELSH.  No,  that  is  not  excepted. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr,  Vv^elsh,  does  that  depend  on  any  action  by  the 
foreign  Government  into  whose  jurisdiction  the  traveler  propose  to 
go,  or  is  it  wholly  a  matter  of  our  own  regulation  ?  . 
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Mr.  Welsh,  At  the  present  time  it  is  our  own  ro;iridation.  That 
is  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1918,  every  person  leaving  the  United 
States  must  have  a  passj^ort.  Exceptions  may  he  made.  Under 
the  regulations  drawn  up  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1918,  Canada  was 
excepted. 

Mr,  Temple.  Those  regulations,  took  into  consideration  the  laws 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  traveler  jn^oposes  to  go,  ]  presume? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  necessarily.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  if  we  had  no 
way  of  compelling  the  citizen  to  take  a  passport  he  would  have  to 
take  a  passport  to  go  to  another  country. 

Mr.  Temple.  Jf  the  other  country  required  a  passport.  No  regu- 
lation of  this  country  could  exempt  the  citdzen  of  this  country  from 
the  regulations  of  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir;  although  to  a  certain  extent  

Mr.  Rogers.  You  say  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  means  that  we  issue  a  border  permit,  to  facili- 
tate necessary  travel  along  the  border  of  Mexico.  You  know,  in 
some  places  the  international  boundary  line  runs  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  town,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  require  a  man  to 
use  a  passport  to  go  back  and  forth  across  the  street. 

Mr.  KoGBBs.  But  in  ordinary  cases  a  man  must  have  a  passport  to 
go  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  vVelsh.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  interior. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  :  s  that  under  the  war  act  of  1918  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  regulations  were  drawn  up  as  to  Mexican  border 
permits  mider  the  act  of  May  22,  1918.  That  is  handled  under  the 
regulations  under  that  act. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  But  that  act  is  an  emergency  measure  and  oomes 
to  an  end  soon  ? 

Mr.  W ELSH.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  MooBES.  A  man  can  go  to  Newfoundland  without  a  passport  i 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MooRES.  And  also  to  Jamaica? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAK.  Do  you  have  to  hare  a  passport  to  go  to  me 

•Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Welsh*  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKBBMAN.  ITiat  is  not  necessary? 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  is  United  States  territory.  That  is,  provided 
you  are  going  directly  through  and  not  stoppii^  at  any  other  country. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Prior  to  the  war,  about  all  the  evidence  required 
for  obtaining  a  passport  was  evidence  of  American  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  did  not  even 
require  that.  A  man  simply  made  an  application  and  stated  that 
he  was  bom  in  Jbhe  United  States  and  was  an  American  citizen,  and 
the  passport  was  issued.    No  evidence  was  required. 

The  CkAiBMAN.  Was  there  evidence  requirod  in  the  case  of  a 
naturalized  citizen? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  bom  outside  of  t^e  United  States  was 
always  required  to  submit  his  naturalization  papers. 

The  Cb^irman.  You  spoke  to  me  this  morning  in  r^ard  to  a 
certain  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  Hm  biU,  known  as  declarants, 
and  suggested  that  possibly  we  should  strike  that  out,  I  wish  you 
would  state  your  views  on  that  matter  to  the  committee* 
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Mr.  Wet.sh.  What  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  provision 
in  the  third  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  citizen  or  person  owing  allegiance  to  or  entitled  to  protection 
0f  the  United  States,  or  a  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  unless  he  bears  a  valid  transport.  A  declarant,  of  course,  is 
not  a  citizen;  and  a  declarant,  up  until  the  period  of  his  actual 
naturalization,  truly  has  the  right  to  say  whether  it  is  h^  desire  and 
intention  to  complete  his  naturalization. 

If  we  compel  a  declarant,  merely  because  he  is  a  declarant,  to  get 
a  passport,  we  might  to  a  certain  extent  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  tellmg  a  citizen  or  snbjeet  of  some  other  country  that  he  must  get 
a  passport  in  this  country  and  pay  $10  for  it,  when  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen.  He  may,  for  instance,  be  a  British 
subject,  and  he  may  reside  hra-e,  and  he  may  have  declared  his 
intention,  but  he  probably  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  and  he  wants  to  return  to  Great  Bntam.  I  thmk 
in  those  classes  of  cases  some  complications  might  arise. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  declarant  wants  to  leave  the  Umted  States 
and  wants  to  get  a  passport,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  required  fee. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  requiring  declarants  to  get  passports. 

Mr.  Sabath.  That  applies  to  the  fee  in  section  3 ,  you  remember. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Section  1  requires  the  fee,  section  3  makes  it  com- 
pulsory  to  ^et  a  passport.  It  should  be  opticmal  with  him  to  get  a 
passport  if  he  desires  it.  ^  .     •  ^  • 

Mr.  TEBiPLis.  The  language  of  section  3  that  bears  on  that  point  » 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  paragraph  and  reads  as  follows:  "  Unless  h«- 
bears  a  valid  passport." 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  ear.  ,  , ,  .     .  i. 

Mr.  Temple.  Could  not  that  be  mterpreted,  or  would  it  not  be 
naturally  interpreted,  as  indicating  a  passport  that  the  foreigner 
might  get  from  his  own  governmental  authorities ' .    ^ . 
^We  would  not  undertake  to  compel  a  foreigner  m  this  country  U> 
geyt  an  American  passport  ?  T  -n 

Mr.  Welsh.  Not  unless  he  was  a  declarant  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Temple.  But  if  he  had  a  passport  from  his  own  country,  that 
would  be  a  foreign  passport  under  the  langauge  of  this  section  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  My  understanding  was  that  this  act  was  designed  for 
American  passports  and  persons  entitled  to  American  paa^orts,  and 
that  the  issuance  of  foreign  passports  was  not  eoinidered  m  oonneo- 

tion  with  it.  ^,  ,  , 

Mr.  RooEBS.  Of  course  foreign  passports  are  the  very  meat  of 

section  2.  .      ,  , .      .  A  • 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  that  is  the  tis6.   I  am  speaking  of  American 

^^.**Tta«PLE.  The  language  in  section  3  is  "or  a  person  who  haa 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  States. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  ,        ,       .       ,  ^  i 

Mr  Temple.  The  language  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  appro- 
priation bill  is  broader.   It  mcludes  a  person  who  has  resided  withm 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  for  three  years.      ^  ,  . 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law  in  regard  to  a  declaration  ot 

intention.  .  . 

Mr.  Rogers.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  on  thia  ptmiti 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  a  declarant  for  American  citizenship  now  oatitied 
to  an  American  passport? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Ii  he  meets  the  requirements;  if  he  has  the  necessary 
qualifications.  One  is  that  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  three  years;  and  another  is  that  a  passport  shidl  not  be 
good  for  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  is  the  passport  identical  in  language! 

Mr.  Welsh,  No;  nor  in  form  with  the  American  passport. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  specifically  that  he  is  not  an  American 
citizen? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir.   I  think  Mr.  Carr  has  the  form. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  suggest,  whm  1 

{;o  on  the  stand,  a  provision  so  as  to  make  a  defimte  distinction  in  the 
aw. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  It  would  seem  to  me  as  meeting  Dr.  Templets  sug- 
gestion, that  so  far  as  it  related  to  declarants  it  would  not  be  objec- 
tionable; provided  the  kind  of  instanmiwt  that  they  got  showed 
exactly  the  situation,  namely,  that  they  were  not  American  citizens, 
but  that  they  were  require  to  have  a  permit  because  they  had 
resided  in  America  and  sought  to  leave* 

Mr.  LiNTracuM.  How  loi^  is  a  passport  good  for  when  it  is  issued? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  is  good  f<H*  six  months  9dt&  the  date  of  its  issuuice, 
but  it  is  subject  to  two  renewals  of  six  months  each,  so  as  to  make  it 
in  effect  vahd  for  18  months. 

Mr.  LiNTracuM.  Would  there  be  a  fee  for  the  renewals  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir;  th^e  is  no  fee  for  renewal 

Mr.  MooRES.  What  arrangement  is  made  as  to  American  citizens 
by  naturalization  down  in  South  America;  do  they  travel  about  on 
passports  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  apply  and  prove  their  right  to  one. 

Mr.  MooBES.  All  that  I  know  is  that  I  have  met  several  of  them 
and  they  told  me  that  they  had  to  come  home  once  in  every  three 
years.    That  some  regulation  required  it,  to  retain  their  citizenship. 

Mr.  Sabath.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  think,  you  have  reference  to  the  second  paragraph 
of  section  2  of  the  act  qf  March  22,  1907,  which  provides  that  any 
American  citizen  who  goes  abroad  and  resides  for  a  p^od  of  two 
years  in  the  country  from  which  he  came,  or  in  any  other  country 
five  years,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  expatriated  hunself.  That  is 
merely  a  presumption  raised  by  the  statute.  The  man  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  presumption.  If  he  can  overcome  it, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  him  to  return  here,  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  the  record  the  form 
of  the  passport  used  lor  declarant  and  also  the  form  used  for  citiz^QS. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Are  those  the  only  forms  in  use? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Except  the  form  used  by  the  governors  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Where  does  it  appear  on  the  declarant  fonn  that  it 
is  not  good  in  the  country  from  which  the  man  came  •      ,    .  . 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  appears  near  the  bottom  of  the  form  [indicating]. 

164871—20  i 
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(The  forms  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows :) 

No.  — . 

United  States  of  America, 
Department  of  State. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  AaU  come,  greeting: 

I,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  ike  United  States  of  America,  heieby  re 

quest  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  permit  — '■  ,  a  native  of  ,  who  han 

resided  in  the  United  States  for  three  years,  and  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  by  law,  safely  and  freely  to  pass,  and  m 

case  of  need  to  j^ve  all  lawful  aid  and  protection. 

This  passport  is  not  valid  in  .   It  expires  — — ,        and  is  not  subject  to 

renewal. 

Given  under  mv  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  day  of  ,  19 — ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  th^ 

one  hundfed  and  . 

Signature  of  the  bearer: 


A<j;e,  — ,    Years,  . 

Stature,  feet  inches,  Eng. 

Forehead,  . 

Eyes,  . 

No«e,  . 

Mouth,  . 

Chin,  . 

Hair,  . 

Complexion,  % 

Face,  . 


Ths  UNrrsD  States  of  Ahxrica  Passport. 

DWABnUBNT  OV  STATB. 

2'o  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting: 

1,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  hereby 
request  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  permit  Arthur  Stercy,  a  citizm  Kd  tiie  United 
States,  ^ely  and  freely  to  pass  and  in  caae  of  need  to  give  all  lawful  aid  and 

protection. 

This  passport  is  valid  for  use  only  in  the  following  countries  and  for  objects  £tpecified» 
unless  amended. 

 (Name  of  country).   (object  of  visit). 

The  bearer  is  accompanied  by  

C^vw  under  my  himd  and  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  at  the  city  of  Washington, 

the  day  of  ■  ,  in  the  year  and.  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth. 

[seal,]  9  '  '     '  ■* 

Per8{»ial  description: 

Age,  ■  years. 

Hei.irht ,  feet,  inches. 

Forehead,  

Eyes,  . 

Nose,  . 

Mouth,  . 

Chin,  . 

Hair,  . 

Complexion,  . 

Face,  . 

Distmguishing  marks,  . 

Place  of  biith,  . 

Date  of  birth,  . 

Occupation,  . 

i Photograph  of  bearer.]   *  (signature  of  bewrer). 
io.  167768. 
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This  passport  is  valid  for  a  period  of  six  months  and  expires  August  4,  1920,  unless 
fNcevioosly  renewed.  It  is  subject  to  renewal  for  two  periods  of  six  months  each. 

Mr.  Welsh.  That  is  entirely  a  naturalization  matter;  but  a  maji 
may  declwre  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  the  day  he  arrives 
here,  if  he  wants  to.  At  any  time  after  he  arrives  in  the  United 
States  he  may  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  but  the  law 
requires  that*  he  must  reside  in  the  United  States  at  least  five  years 
before  he  can  become  naturalized. 

The  Chaieman.  He  must  wait  two  years  after  filing  his  declaration 
of  intention  before  completing  his  naturalization. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir.  If  a  man  waits  five  years  and  then  makes 
his  declaration,  he  must  await  an  additional  two  years  before  he  can 
complete  his  naturalization. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  result  is  that  nearly  everyone  waits  three  years 
before  filing  Ws  declaration  of  intention. 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  will  work  out  in  lots  of  ways. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  that  is  quite  true.  H  he  does  wait  three 
years  before  filing  his  declaration,  that  delays  him  three  years  in 
getting  his  papers? 

Mr.  Wkt.stt.  No;  if  he  waits  three  years  and  then  files  his  declarar 
tion,  he  gets  his  naturalization  papers  after  two  years  more,  making 

just  five  years.  •    •  r 

Mr.  Sa'batii.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  a  great  many  people,  within  a  short 
space  of  time  after  they  land  in  the  United  States,  go  and  file  a 
declaration  of  intention. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  important  matter,  because  it  is  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill  ' '  any  person  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
three  years  and  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States, "  etc.  That  probably  is  a  little  better  language  than 
that  of  the  bill  before  us,  because  we  use  the  word  declarants," 
which  binds  a  man  who  took  out  his  first  papers  10  days  after  he 
landed  in  America  and  wanted  to  leave  10  days  later. 
Mr.  Carr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  the  Senate  bill  is  better  than  ours. 

Mr.  Welsh.  To  compel  the  declarant  to  get  a  passport  under  this, 
the  point  has  been  raised  that  it  means  either  a  foreign  passport  or 
an  American  passport.  We  are  raising  the  fee  under  this  bill  to  $10. 
A  foreign  passport  as  a  general  proposition  is  $2.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  it  will  very  often  happen  that  a  declarant,  who  is,  of  course, 
still  a  citizen  of  his  original  country,  would  rather  pay  $2  instead  of 
$10  and  get  the  passport  in  his  own  country. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  I  wonder  if  this  is  an  answer  to  your  objection. 
There  is  no  penaitv  in  either  of  the  bills  before  this  committee  or  in 
the  Senate  bill.  Let  us  take  the  illustration  you  use:  An  English 
citizen  would  declare  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen 
and  subsequently  changed  his  mind  and  wanted  to  depart  for  Eng- 
land, he  could  go  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  our  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  British  passport. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  running  the  risk  of  any  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  would  go  with  an  English  passport,  though. 
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Mr.  Mason.  If  he  applied  for  an  English  passpwt  

Mr.  Welsh.  He  would  go  as  an  Englishman. 

Mr,  ;Mason.  But  if  he  applied  for  that  would  he  not  have  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  he  w^as  not  a  declarant? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  would  depend  on  the  British  regulations. 

Mr.  Begg.  Supposing  that  this  foreigner  undertook  to  leave  on  his 
English  passport,  would  he  have  to  have  the  passport  visaed  2 

Mr.  Welsh.  To  leave  the  United  StateBf  no;  sir. 

Mr.  Begg.  He  would  not? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Begg.  Supposing  I  was  an  Englishman  and  came  in  here  with 
a  fake  passport.   If  you  do  not  vise  them,  how  do  you  have  any 

check  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  It  would  be  viseed  abroad  by  an  American  official. 

Mr.  Begg.  That  is  not  quite  the  case  I  have  in  mind.  Supposing 
that  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country,  England  or  any  other  country, 
and  that  I  get  hold  of  a  fake  passport  and  go  out  with  that.  How 
does  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  treat  me?  Do  they 
permit  me,  without  any  check  at  all,  just  to  take  ^€ka  Jones's  pass* 
port  and  go  on  it? 

Mr.  Welsh.  You  are  supposed  to  have  a  piotograph, 

Mr.  Begg.  Suppose  that  1  take  the  photograph  <rf  Jolw  Jones  off 

of  there  and  put  my  own  photograph  on  ? 

Mr.  Welsh,  Probably  you  wouW  get  by  with  it,  but  it  would  be 

very  difficult. 

Mr.  Begg.  The  point  I  am  making  is,  does  this  Government  make 
any  check  on  them,  or  can  a  man  just  go  down  to  the  steamship 
office  and  plank  down  his  passport,  whether  it  is  valid  or  not,  and  buy 

his  ticket  and  go  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  You  are  openmg  a  great  field  there.  Any  man  with 
a  British  passport  will  not  need  a  vis6  to  go  back  to  his  country. 
An  American  citizen  does  not  need  verificatioii  of  his  American  pass- 
port to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Begg.  I  am  probably  very  dense  in  placing  my  question  before 
ou,  but  I  do  not  see  where  you  have  any  check  now.    Suppose  that 
want  to  go  to  Em-ope,  and  I  know  John  Smith,  and  he  came  ovar 
with  a  foreign  passport,  and  I  get  it  and  rip  hk  picture  off  of  tliere 
and  put  mine  on. 
Mr.  Welsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Begg.  If  I  wanted  to  use  it  as  my  passport,  could  I  not  do  it, 
and  do  you  check  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  There  is  a  description  of  you  on  there. 

Mr.  Begg.  Supposing  the  description  comes  near  enou^  so  that  I 

can  fake  it  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  suppose  if  the  description  comes  near  enou^  so  that 
you  can  fake  it,  and  you  are  willing  to  take  the  chance,  you  might 
get  through  with  it.  They  look  at  your  pbotc^raph  and  passport  on 
the  dock  before  you  go  on  the  boat. 

Mr.  Beqg.  Who  is  this  man? 

Mr.  Welsh.  The  customs  inspector. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  you  also  have  on  the  passport  a  seal,  whieh 
goes  through  the  photograph  and  thro^h  paper  of  the  passpor^ 
and  that  would  hare  to  be  taken  off  and  eoimterCeited  on  your 
photo^a^. 
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Mr.  Welsh.  Yes:  they  have  a  clip  and  seal  on  the  passport  and 
there  are  three  processes  of  attaching  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Begg.  T  have  never  had  the  ex])erience  of  using  a  ])assport, 
but  that  comes  nearer  answering  my  question  than  auythuig  else 

that  I  have  heard. 

Mr,  Temple.  If  a  permit  is  issued  by  any  foreign  office  herei — that 
is,  I  mean  any  diplomatic  representative,  or  in  any  other  way — does 
that  officer  vise  the  foreign  passport? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr,  Welsh,  No,  sir:  except  vise  a  diplomatic  passport  once 
in  a  while,  of  a  foreigner.  A  representative  of  the  country  to  wliich 
the  person  is  going  also  attaches  his  vise. 

Mr.  Temple.  So  that  the  question  that  was  asked  by  iVlr.  Begg 
implies  a  situation  that  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Possibly.  ,  • 

Mr.  Temple.  When  an  American  passport  is  issued  to  go  to  France, 
the  vise  required  on  that  is  the  vise  of  a  French  consul  ux  this  country 
and  not  that  of  an  American  consul? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple,  There  is  no  provision  for  viseing  a  ])assport  by  an 
American  consul  of  a  man  who  wants  to  leave  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Welsh.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Temple.  Or  by  anybody  in  the  United  States? 

Mr,  Welsh.  There  are  no  American  consuls  in  the  United  States, 
The  only  other  check  is  when  the  passport  is  exhibited  at  the  dock 
when  the  man  goes  on  the  boat. 

The  CiLviRMAX.  Keferring  to  these  declarants,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  before  us  imposing  a  penalty  on  a  declarant  who  leaves  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his  home  country, 

Mr.  R(>(;ers.  As  I  understaiid  it,  muler  the  law  a  declarant  may 
always  withdraw  his  declaration  by  going  to  the  a]>])ro])riate  court 
and  mdicatmg  on  a  suitable  blank  that  he  has  changed  his  imnd 
and  wants  to  withdraw  his  declaration. 

Mr.  Sabath.  He  does  not  become  a  citizen  until  he  finally  files 
his  application  and  then  is  examined,  and  finally  is  favorably  acted 
upon,  and  then  he  receives  liis  naturalization  ])apers. 

The  Chairman.  Naturalization  is  not  a  long  process.  Unless 
thev  apply  for  certain  papers  within  a  certain  time  

Mr.  Sabath.  From  the  time  he  makes  his  declaration  he  must 
perfect  his  application  for  naturalization  within  seven  yeais  or  else 
it  becomes  absolutely  null  and  void. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  declarants  that  applv  for  passports  under  this  law  ? 

Mi\  Welsh.  There  are  very  few  declarants  applying  for  pass])orts 
in  any  event.  I  should  say  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  not 
issued  more  than  275  declarant  passports.  It  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering. 

The  Chairman.  From  a  practical  standpoint  it  is  haidly  worth 

bothering  with  ? 

Mr,  Welsh,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  one  class  of  cases  that  I  thuik  you  may 
have  dealt  with  collaterally,  and  I  am  not  clear  on  it,  and  perhaps 
you  will  permit  me  to  return  to  that. 
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Take  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  hearii^  a  French  passport  coming 
into  this  country  to  reside  hut  not  to  remain  permanently.  H6 
wants  to  leave  this  country.  I  understood  jou  to  say  that  there  was 
no  yis6  requirement  upon  nim  to  present  himself  bdfore  any  officer  of 
the  United  Statra  when  he  seeks  to  leave  the  United  States  for  his 
native  country. 

Mr.  Welsh.  So  long  as  he  has  a  passport,  that  is  the  situation. 
Mr.  Rogers.  He  does  not  have  to  present  himself  before  any 
officer? 

Mr.  Welsh.  He  must  have  a  passport  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  understand  that,  but  he  had  his  French  passport,  - 
upon  my  hypothesis,  and  the  query  I  have  is^hether  United  States 
officers  anywhwe  have  any  control  over  his  exit  through  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Welsh.  None  that  I  know  of,  except  at  the  dock. 
•  Mr.  Rogers.  We  went  to  France,  some  of  us,  last  year,  and  some 
of  us  had  American  passports  and  we  traveled  about  for  several 
months,  and  then  when  we  got  out  passports  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  we  had  to  go  before  the  prefect  of  police,  and  various  other 
French  officers,  and  get  some  sort  of  a  sanction  which  permitted  us 
to  depart,  and  what  is  more,  we  had  to  pay  something  for  it. 

I  wondered  whether  in  this  general  measure  on  the  outgoing 
travel,  it  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  cover  an  additional  possibility, 
namely,  exacting  some  sort  of  vis6  of  persons  who  have  been  traveling 
in  the  United  States  and  desire  to  return  to  their  own  countries. 
That  is  the  practice  in  Europe,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  wondered  if 
it  should  not  also  apply  to  and  be  comprehended  within  the  terms  of 
this  bill 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Was  not  that  clearly  war-time  regulation  in  France  ? 

Mr.  RoGEKs.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  Of  course  the  whole  pass- 
port system  in  France  is  purely  a  war-time  provision. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Did  that  appeal  to  you,  going  through  all  these  rules 
and  regulations  and  paying  certain  fees,  there,  before  being  per* 
mitted  to  leave  the  country?    Did  that  appeal  to  you? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  appealed  to  me  as  much  as 
paying  $10  for  a  passport  to  leave  my  own  country  would  appeal  to 
me,  as  this  law  contemplates.    I  do  not  see  any  great  difference. 

Mr.  Mason.  In  other  words,  was  your  thought  retaliatory? 

Mr.  RoGEKS.  No;  not  at  all;  but  I  wondered  whether  there  was 
not  one  matter  here  which  we  had  inadvertently  overlooked. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  take  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  who  comes  to  this 
country  w^ith  a  French  passport.  He  lives  in  this  country  for  a  year 
and  then  decides  to  go  back  to  France  with  his  French  passport. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  ask  if  there  is  any  check  on  that  Frenchman 
leaving  this  country? 
Mr.  Roger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is.  He  must  go  before  the  customs  authorities 
and  make  affidavit  that  he  has  paid  his  income  tax,  and  what  his 
income  tax  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  no  State  Department  requirement  at  all? 
•  Mr.  Moore.  None  at  all.  * 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  a  Treasury  Departraei^t  regulation  you  speak 
of  and  not  a  State  Department  regulation  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  Treasurv  Department  regulation. 
Mr.  Temple.  It  is  essentially  a  war-time  regulation? 
Mr.  Moore.  It  is  entirely  a^  war-time  regulation. 
Mr.  Temple.  Suppose  it  was  six  months,  instead  of  a  jearl 
Mr.  Moore.  It  would  be  just  the  same. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  object  in 
this  matter  at  all.  Within  three  vears  he  has  a  right  to  depart,  if  he 
has  a  valid  passport—  that  is,  a  passport  from  his  own  country.  We 
l^re  not  interested. 

Mr.  Sabath.  The  Senate  section  has  changed  jour  section,  as  i 

understand. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  that  language.    "Unless  he  bears  a  valid 
passport"  is  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Carr,  you  have  a  su^ested  amendment  for  section  3,  or  a 

substitute  for  section  .3  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  will  undei-stand  that  when 
l  »«y  that  in  the  last  few  davs  I  have  had  to  take  snai)  judgment  on 
this  bill,  and  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  it  in  the 
minute  way  which  appears  to  be  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  place 
some  of  these  provisions  in  statutory  form.  After  going  over  the 
Senate  amendments  and  vour  own  bill,  considering  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  regulations  which  are  put  in  ojieration  under  the 
act  of  May  22,  1918,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  accomjdish  \\hat  y(m 
have  in  mind  and  a  considerable  amount  of  what  the  Senate  ha^  in 
mind  if  paragraph  3  were  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

If  I  may  read  this  in  connection  with  the  section  3,  you  will  see  the 
differwee.  [Reading:] 

From  and  after  the  paeaage  of  this  act  is  efaall  be  unlawful  for  any  penon  othw  than 
a  seaman — 

No  fee  is  now  charged  for  the  passport  issued  to  a  seaman.  Seamen 
are  given  certificates,  and  it  will  be  an  interminable  matter  and  an 
exceedinglv  difficult  one  to  require  passports  from  every  seaman  leav- 
ing this  count rv,  and  the  fee  is  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  mcome 
of  a  seaman,  and  would  be  hardly  fair,  so  that!  would  suggest  that 
amendment  there- 
owing  allegiance  to  or  entitled  to  the  protettion  oi  the  L'uiteil  Stales— 

I  would  omit  all  reference  to  declarants  in  this  paragrai^h,  owing  to 
tJie  small  number  of  them.  The  number  is  so  small  that  it  seems 
almost  mmecessaiy  to  have  a  special  provision  for  them. 

Mr.  KoGEES.  I  have  reached  that  conclusion  myself. 

Mr.  Cabb  (continuing  reading:) 

to  depart  from  the  United  States  for  any  foreign  country  except  Canada  or  by  way  of 
Canada  to  a  foreign  country,  or  to  depart  from  the  possessions  of  the  I  niterl  States 
for  am  loreisn  country  except  Panama  and  Canada,  without  a  valid  i)assi)ort:  /  n>- 
vided,  That  tiie  Seeretarv  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  in  his  discn-tion  to  except  Ironi 
the  operation  of  this  section  persons  departing  from  the  Lnited  btates  for  Menc», 
Cuba,  Bermuda,  or  the  Bahama  Islands,  or  to  issue  to  said  personfl  certifiaites  or  othw 
documents  of  identification  in  lieu  of  passports  under  such  regulataons  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Now  if  I  inav  oxplani,  I  boliovo  it  is  the  general  view  that  travelers 
to  Cana.hi  sli.ud.l  hr  e  xempt  from  the  requirement  of  passport. 
Undor  some  conditions  the  same  would  be  true  of  Mexico  and  of  tuba, 
and  it  is  now  true,  I  b(  ho\  e.  more  or  !<  ss  of  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas; 
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but  thoro  nro  soiuo  regulations  for  passports  required  of  persons  going 
to  Mexico,  iiud  by  that  I  do  not  mean  just  over  the  border,  but  going 
to  certain  disturbed  parts  of  Mexico,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  force. 
The  Government  ought  not  to  issue  passports  to  persons  going  to 
disturbed  parts  of  these  countries,  f<n'  the  good  of  the  persons^  who 
otherwise  might  get  into  considerable  trouble. 

The  CiTAiKMAx.  Your  point  is  that  we  ought  not  to  except  Mexico, 
so  that  a  man  would  have  a  right  to  a  passport  to  that  country  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

Mr.  Carr.  Quite  so.  There  ought  to  be  attained  in  tlie  Secretary 
of  State  the  (hscretion  to  refuse  a  passport — and  I  think  the  same  is 
true  of  Cn})a — ^and  at  the  same  time  give  him  sufficient  discretion,  so 
that  he  could,  in  the  first  place,  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  act 
for  travel  to  those  countries  if  conditions  justified  it,  or  that  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  he  might  issue  a  travel  certificate— for  instance,  good 
for  a  certain  length  of  time — and  be  good  only  for  those  countries. 
That  would  answer  the  purposes  of  a  passport,  and  produce  a  certain 
amoiuit  of  revenue  that  would  not  be  produced  by  the  section  as  it 
appears  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  believe  you  wotdd  get  a  compromise 
between  the  Senate  bid  and  the  bill  introduced  By  the  chairman, 
which  would  answer  both  the  purposes  of  exemption  and  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  better  than  either  bill  accomplishes  that  purpose. 

The  CnAiRMAK.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  must  be  a  discretioniyy 
power  left  somewhere  with  regard  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Does  your  amendment  provide  any  penalty  if  a 
man  does  not  get  any  passport? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Frovided  he  does  not  ? 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Yes.  You  said  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
without  a  passport.  Suppose  he  leaves  without  a  passport;  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Mason,  He  takes  his  chance, 

Mr.  Carr.  That  question  has  arisen  before,  and  a  man  would  be 
under  disability,  perhaps,  in  foreign  eountri<^s. 

Mr.  Connally.  He  would  be  under  that  disability  only  because  of 
th(^  fact  that  he  did  not  have  a  passport? 

Mr.  Oabr.  Yes;  we  can  not  put  mm  in  prison  if  he  does  not  take 
one. 

Mr.  Connally.  T  am  opi^osed  absolutely  myself  to  section  3, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  say  to  a  citizen 
that  he  has  got  to  have  a  passport  to  go  anywhere;  but  if  you  want 
to  say  that  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  do  so,  say  that  it.  is  unlawful; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  just  say  that  he  must  not,  but  to  put  in  a  penalty 
so  that  he  will  obey. 

The  Chairman,  What  penalty  would  you  impose  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  penalty  is  self-executing. 
^  Mr.  Connallt.  He  would  go  without  mat,  anyway.   If  he  goes 
without  a  passport,  he  runs  the  risk.    I  am  op^posed  to  the  Govern- 
ment saying  anytmng  is  criminal  that  is  not  in  ifself  criminal.  If 
you  are  going  to  moke  it  penal,  very  well;  but  if  not,  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  believe  the  penalty  is  self -executing;  that  if  he 
goes  there  and  if  he  gets  in  trouble,  he  takes  his  chance.  Jf  he  ap- 
peals to  the  American  consul  or  the  American  minister,  they  will 
say,  "Where  is  your  passport?"  That  will  cost  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  $10  to  get  proper  identification  by  cablegram;  and  of 
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course  our  minister  or  consul  would  protect  him  after  he  was  satis- 
fied that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  and  that  he  might  have  omitted 
the  passport  by  mistake  or  ignorance,  or  for  whatever  reason.  But 
he  does  pay  that  penalty.  He  is  always  in  danger  of  bemg  put  to  a 
large  expense  for  identification.    T  think  that  is  self-executing. 

Mr.  Connally.  Suppose  there  was  not  any  section  3  in  the  bill 
:at  all,  would  it  not  be  the  same  ?  •    *  . 

Mr.  Mason.  No;  because  he  would  say,  ''1  was  not  required  to 
'get  a  passport.  I  have  not  violated  any  law."  It  puts  him  in  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  Government  of  the  I  nited  htates, 
•and  the  consul  would  say,  There  is  no  law."  But  if  he  goes  to  the 
consul  and  the  consul  says,  ^'I  see  you  have  violated  the  law.  I 
must  have  some  very  acute  and  accurate  identification  here.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  an  American  citizen  or  not''  

Mr.  Connally,  Suppose  he  loses  his  passport  ? 

Mr,  Mason.  That  is  his  misfortune.  The  i^enalty  is  self-executing. 
If  he  is  careless  and  loses  his  Passport,  or  loses  it  for  any  reason,  he 
has  got  to  travel  and  take  his  chances.  If  he  says  to  the  consul, 
''I  had  a  passport  but  have  lost  it.  I  have  o])eyed  the  law/'  that  is 
one  thin?.  But  if  he  savs,  ''I  came  awav  without  a  passnort  and 
violated  the  law,"  he  is  in  a  diflerent  attitude.  The  i^enalty  is  that 
on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  at  any  ]  ort  he  will  be  asked 
whether  he  is  a  citizen,  and  asked  to  show  his  ]^assi^ort,  and  the 
'Chances  are  if  he  is  not  able  to  show  his  passport  he  will  be  detained 
Hiere,  and  it  will  be  shown  at  the  port  that  he  has  viohited  the  law 
and  has  not  secured  a  passport,  and  he  failed  perhai  s  to  pay  the  fee 
under  the  rec]uirement  and  rule  of  the  de]mrtment;  and  as  long  as 
you  are  making  it  mandatory  upon  every  citizen  to  have  a  passport 
before  leaving  the  Ignited  States  

Mr.  Begg.  Whv  do  vou  not  write  the  law  so  as  to  say  that  every 
class  of  citizen  mentioned  here  shall  be  required  to  purchase  a  pass- 
port before  lam^hasiniz:  a  ticket  f 

T^fr.  Sabath.  Take  the  orinion  of  myself.  .1,  myself,  agree  with 
Mr.  Connallv.    I  do  not  believe  in  section  3. 

Mr.  Moouks.  He  has  acquiesced;  it  is  contributory  negligence:  he 
is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  if  he  gets  into  ti-ouble  he  must  get  liim- 

:self  out  of  it,  11 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  vour  amendment  in  regai  d  to  the 
kinfolks  of  soldiere  probal)ly  should  be  considered  m  connection 
with  tJ^is  amendment  of  ISfr.  Carr. 

Mr,  Mason.  This  amendment  which  I  have  drawn  reads  as  lollows: 

No  fee  shall  be  collected  for  passports  issnod  to  oMiciMs  and  eniplovvos  of  the 
Unitod  Statics  prorooding  abroad  in  dischari^e  ol  otMcial  duties,  or  tor  chil- 
dren, parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  American  soldiers  buried  abroad,  who  demre 
to  visit  the  graves  of  such  soldiers^ 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  that,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  War  Department  to  have  as  many  of  the  near  lelatives 
and  friends  consent  to  the  dead  sleeping  where  they  are,  as  may  be. 
We  have  that  here  before  the  committee,  and  many  ])eo])le  have 
-already  signified  their  willingiK^ss  to  have  their  soldiers  remain  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  settle  that  matter  very  quickly  by 
disking  if  anv  members  of  the  committee  have  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  query  is  whether  the  classes  which  Mr.  Mason 
iias  mentioned,  and  the  class  that  is  already  provided  for  in  the  con- 
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elusion  of  section  2,  are  the  onlv  two  classes  likely  to  go  abroad  who 
oiK'ht  to  be  free  from  the  exaction  of  the  passport,  or  who  ought  to 
belreefrom  the  exaction  of  the  rather  large  $10  fee  for  the  passport? 
I  was  thinking  of  American  citizens,  for  nistance,  who  wanted  to  go 
abroad  for  relief  work,  and  who  wanted  to  go  abroad  as  missionaries. 
The  question  is  whether,  if  you  open  this  thmg  up  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  possession  of  a  passport  obhgatory,  you  ought  not  to 
consider  pretty  carefully  if  there  are  not  other  people  oi  whom  it 
would  be  unfair  to  exact  a  fee  of  this  size.  .  ,  ,  ,  i 

Mr  Mason.  You  take  the  missionaries:  they  are  provided  tor,  and 
they  get  protection.  They  go  to  stay  and  they  get  a  long  protection. 
Thilmothers  and  other  ielatiA  cs  that  go  to  A  isit  the  graves  ol  their 
sons  and  relatives,  get  short  protection,  and  xt  goes  practically  only 

to  one  country.  .       ,  ^        n  \ 

Mr  RodERS.  Suppose  there  is  a  great  disaster  abroad,  tire  or  tloocl, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  as  in  the  past,  marshals  its  forces  and  sends  over 
1  000  workers.  To  mv  mind  it  is  rather  an  extreme  piece  ol  legisla- 
tion to  say  that  each  one  of  those  workers  must  have  a  passport,  and 

must  pav  $10.  .  ■       i.*  i. 

Mr.  M\soN.  We  can  not  provide  for  all  contingencies  which  may 
arise.  This  contingency  has  already  arisen.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  who  want  to  go  over  there  and  just  see  where  tlieir  l)rave 
are  buried,  and  of  course  there  may  be  coiuhtions  arise  where  you 
might  put  some  discretion  in  the  Secretary  of  State:  but  1  w>"ld 
Uke  to  have  this  amendment  acted  on  by  the  committee,  and  then, 
Brother  Rogers  

Mr.  RoGKES.  Will  you  read  that  agam  i 

Mr.  Mason  (reading) : 

No  fee  shall  be  coUected  for  passports  iasued  to  officers  and  eniployees  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  abroad  m  discharge  of  official  duties  or  lor  widows  chil- 
S^pareSKherTInd  sisters  of  American  soldiers  buned  al^road,  who  desire 
to  visit  the  graves  of  sucli  soldiers. 

Mr.  Begg.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  I 
Mr.  Mason.  "Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Begg.  Supposing  you  should  put  that  in,  and  1  want  a  pass- 
port and  I  say  that  I  have  a  brother  buried  over  there;  how  are  you 
going  to  find  out  if  I  am  telling  the  truth  or  not  ?  r  .u-  i 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  there  will  not  be  any  question  arise.  1  think 
it  is  like  many  other  things;  you  can  not  mvestigate  aU  ot  the  tacts. 
The  department,  if  you  looked  like  a  man  that  was  lying  about  a 
dead  brother,  might  possibly  want  you  to  give  some  additional  evi- 
dence under  the  ?ules  and  regulations;  but  1  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  trouble  about  that.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  department  will  have  any  trouble  about  it.  There  might  be 
required  the  affidavits  of  some  disinterested  persons;  but  it  is  a  tact 
easily  settled,  and  it  is  a  fa«t,  too,  that  people  are  not  actuaUy  hkeiy 

Ifr.  MooEES.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  amendment,  and 
that  is  that  every  summer  of  the  world  there  are  thousands  of  poor 
people  who  can  get  away  for  a  trip  to  Europe  women  who  are  self- 
supporting,  many  of  them,  to  whom  $10  would  be  a  very  considerable 
pa%ent.^  They  go  over  there  as  Cook's  tourists  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  them  and  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  anjl  I  would  hate  to 
shut  out  anybody  who  is  in  those  circuntetances. 
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Mr.  Mason.  There  are  many  others  that  might  suffer,  but  this  is 
one  class  to  which  the  passage  of  this  law  wull  give  the  expression  ^of 
some  comfort;  people  who  are  contemplating  going  to  P^rance  to 
visit  the  graves  or  assist  in  the  disinterment  and  bringing  back  of 
their  friends  and  relatives.    I  have  limited  it  to  the  immediate 

family.  "  ,  , 

Mr^  MooRES.  Many  are  able  to  make  that  tour,  as  I  understand, 
sometimes  for  $250  or  $300;  and  to  a  school  teacher  or  some  other 
poor  person  of  that  class,  who  is  just  able  to  afford  that,  that  might 
be  a  heavy  burden. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  goes  to  our  Government,  and  she  gets  her  Govern- 
ment protection.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fee  is  too  large,  but  I  think  when  we  can  throw  so 
small  a  thing  as  this  to  those  who  are  suffering  the  most,  the  parents 
whose  children  are  buried  there  and  who  have  almost  no  hope  of 
getting  them  back,  the  verv  passage  of  the  act  itself  will  have^  a 
pleasing  effect.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  badge  of  honor  to  be  given  this 
privilege  by  the  Government.  .  •  nr 

Mr.  LiNTHicuM.  While  you  are  considering  that  section,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  present  time,  when  a  passport  to  visit  England  or 
France  is  issued  to  a  husband  and  he  takes  his  wife  with  him,  there 
is  no  passport  issued  to  her  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  No;  thatpassport  issued  to  the  husband  embraces  both 
husband  and  wife.  They  can  not  be  compelled  to  have  separate 
passports. 

Mr.  Welsh.  A  husband  and  wife  may  travel  on  the  same  passport. 
They  could  have  separate  passpOTts  if  they  wanted  separate  passports. 
m.  Begq.  H  the  wife  went  into  Italy,  she  would  have  to  have  a 

separate  passport  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  No;  not  if  she  accompanied  her  husband. 

Mr.  Begg.  They  have  had  it  changed,  then,  because  last  summer 

there  were  certain  countries  

Mr.  Welsh.  Practically  all  the  countries  have  done  away  with  the 
requirement  of  separate  passports  over  there. 

Mr.  Begg.  Minor  children  may  also  be  included  m  the  passporta 
of  parents? 

Sir.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir.  , .      ,  , 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  anythmg  else,  Mr.  Carr  t 
Mr.  Caer.  Yes,  sir.   On  page  1,  lines  11  and  12  of  the  paasport 
bill,  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  amendment. 
Mr.  LiNTHicrM.  That  is  the  bill  H.  R.  12211  ? 
Mr.  Carb.  Yes,  sir;  namely,  to  make  it  read: 

Provided,  That  no  fee  shall  be  collected  f<»p888portB  issued  to  offims  and  CTuployew 
of  the  United  States  proceeding  abroad  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  or  to 
monbm  of  iheir  immediate  families  accampanTing  Uma.,  and  that  this  section  sbaU 
not  be  aiqplicable  to  seamen. 

The  first  part  of  that  is  merely  a  precautionary  provision,  smce  this 
aoplies  to  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  the  second  part  is 
to  take  care  of  the  exemption  of  seamen  in  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  meau  seamen  that  are  officially  employed  on 
the  vessels  on  which  they  are  sailing  ?  You  would  not  make  that 
include  seamen  who  are  going  as  passengers? 
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Mr.  Carr.  No;  I  mean  seamen  sailiiii;  on  vessels,  who  are  signed  on. 
-Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Connected  with  the  ship^ 
Mr.  Carr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  in  sections  1  and  2  the 
separation  of  the  fee  into  two  parts  may  be  luinecessary  and  may  be 
ignored.  For  example,  why  is  it  desirable  to  have  a  fee  of  $1  for  each 
application  plus  $10  for  each  passport  in  one  case,  and  a  fee  of  $1  for 
the  application  and  $4  for  the  vis6  in  the  other  case,  instead  of  lump- 
ing the  two. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Carr:  That  is  because 
the  fee  of  SI  is  required  for  the  application,  and  there  are  cases  where 
the  passport  will  be  refused  or  where  the  party  subsequenUy  faib  to 
take  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  The  question  arose,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was 
first  under  consideration,  as  to  whether  the  de])artment  should  advo- 
cate a  more  or  less  equal  division  of  the  fee  between  applications  and 
passports,  we  will  say,  on  the  tjround  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
work  to  be  done  in  handling  applications  tlian  there  was  in  issuing 
passports ;  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  unwise 
to  do  that,  because,  after  all,  the  applicant  does  not  consider  that  he 
has  had  any  service  at  all  in  the  examination  of  his  application.  It 
IS  not  until  he  gets  the  passport  that  he  feels  he  has  had  any  real 
service;  so  that  we  thought  it  wise  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  application 
verv  low  and  to  throw  the  stress  on  the  fee  for  the  passport. 

Mr.  Mason.  1  think  that  is  wise.  Let  the  expense  fallpn  the  fellow 
who  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  passport. 

Mr.  Carr.  That  was  the  view  we  took. 

In  line  5,  section  1,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  after  the  word 
^'passport"  there  be  inserted  the  following:  "or  other  document  of 
identification.^' 

Mr.  Mason.  So  that  you  can  continue  to  give  those  certificates  to 
the  seamen  ? 

.  Mr.  Carr.  So  that  if  you  should  adopt  the  suggested  substitute  for 
section  3.  there  would  probably  be  times  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  wish  to  issue  a  certificate  of  identification  rather  than  a  pass- 
port, and  it  would  be  wise,  I  think,  to  give  him  that  discretion. 

Mr.  Roo£BS.  In  your  substitute  for  section  3,  you  gave  special 
treatment  to  departures  for  Panama  from  our  possessions.  Is  that 
to  take  care  of  the  case  of  persons  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  pass  back 
and  forth  ^ 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes.  The  relation  between  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone 
is  so  close  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  require  pa^ports  there. 

Mr.  EoG£BS.  Of  course,  as  yonr  text  reads,  it  would  allow  de- 
partures for  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska;  but  I  suppose  that  is  a 
very  unlikely  journey  ? 

►  Mr.  Carb.  That  is  a  very  unlikely  joumev;  and  it  seemed  to  be 
more  convenient  to  do  it  that  way  than  to  make  special  arrangements. 
I  Mr.  Mason.  I  heard  jou  read,  I  thought,  ^'or  for  passengers  going 
to  other  foreim  countries  by  way  of  Canada." 
Mr.  Carb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mason.  Would  not  that  encourage  the  travel  on  Canadian  shi^js 
in  competition  with  American  ships  ? 
Mr.  Carb.  No;  it  would  work  out  in  just  the  opposite  way. 
Mr.  Mason.  Tell  me  how. 
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Mr.  Carr.  What  I  was  trpng  to  avoid  was  having  people  take 
advantage  of  any  restriction  to  travel  to  Canada,  and  then  go  on  from 
Canada  without  passports  to  some  foreign  country,  so  that  the  point 
was  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  travel  by  way  of  Canada 
to  a  foreign  country  without  a  passport. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  all  right.  I  only  heard  it,  and  I  transposed  it 
exactly  opposite  to  what  it  was.  I  could  not  quite  understand  it  as- 
I  heard  it. 

The  CHAmiCAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  May  I  su^^t  that  Mr.  Welsh  has  a  very  valuable 
tabulation  here  showing  the  history  of  passport  issuances,  which  I 
think  would  be  interesting  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  note  to  ask  him  about  yet.  Mr.  Welsh^ 
if  you  will  hand  the  tabulation  to  the  stwographer  we  will  have  it 
inserted  in  the  record.  ^ 

Have  you  anv  otiber  su^esti<m,  Mr.  Welsh,  that  might  throw  any 
hght  upon  this  f 

Mr.  Welsh.  This  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  covers  the  issuance  of 
passports  since  the  year  1912,  ^wing  the  state  or  growth  of  the  work,, 
and  it  shows  that  for  the  seven  years  from  1912  to  1918  we  issued 
206,172  passports. 

Lest  year,  the  year  1919,  we  issued  97,962  passports.  That  wa» 
an  average  of  a  httle  over  8,000  for  each  month  of  1919. 

For  January  last  we  issued  over  12,000  passports;  50  per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  fee  charged  for  the  renewal  of  a  passp^ 
Mr.  Welsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  these  were  largely  to 
France.  Were  there  not  a  laige  number  gomg  to  France  durmg  the 
last  month,  January) 

Mr.  Welsh.  No;  to  everywhere.  Quite  a  large  number  of  th^ 
were  going  to  Cuba.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  Whm  a  passport  has  expired  at  the  terminatiOTi  of 
tlie  period,  thcsa  does  it  have  to  oe  gone  over  again  de  novo  ¥ 

lu*.  Welsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKSRMAN.  And  a  new  apphcation  has  to  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  Yes;  a  new  apphcation  with  photograph  is  required; 
but  the  applicaat  does  not  have  to  submit  new  evidence  of  citiz^odiip. 

(The  tf^b  last  referred  to  by  1^.  Wek^  is  here  printed  in  the  leocntd 
as  fdUows:) 

Passports  issued  Jor  the  years  1912  to  1918* 


1912   21,719 

1913   23,453 

1914   20,320 

1915   23,119 

1915   23,118 

1917  ^37,615 

1918  *  56, 828 


Total   206,  m 

Av^iB^  per  yesr   29, 439 
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,     Passports  issu^,  hy  months,  in  191^. 

January   6> 

February  •   6, 117 

March...   6.357 

April   5,  669 

May   6,492 

June  -   7> 

July   9, 930 

August,  -  ^   10,138 

September  ----  10,426 

October  -   10,637 

November   8, 569 

December   9»  276 

Total  •   97,962 

Averaire  per  month   ^>  163.  5 

Total  passports,  7  years  ,  -   206, 172 

Total  1  year,  1919   97,962 

Clerical  assiatance. 

Total  in  division  on  Dec.  1,  1919  134 

Separations,  through  resignation,  12;  transfer,  2;  dropped,  2   16 

"ll8 

Replacements,  iududing  2  men  who  expect  to  enter  Consular  Service,  and  1  boy 
to  paste  iriu>to8  ^  *   9 

Present  force  127 

Absence,  daily  average  on  account  <jt  illness,  etc   19 

Approximate  available  force  108 

Heoord  of  work  done,  including  correspondence,  interviews,  telephone  calls,  pass- 
ports issued,  etc..  showed  over  16,000  matters  handled  week  ending  January  24. 
Work  has  increased  over  50  per  cent  and  help  has  decreased  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
amount?  I  had  in  mind  that  al>out  $5  would  be  a  fairer  and  more 
equitable  fee  th^i  $10,  vrith  reference  to  the  foreign  countries*  Have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Welsh.  I  have  given  no  particular  thought  to  the  amount. 
I  think  that  the  amount  should  be  increased,  and  I  have  really  given 
no  particular  thought  as  to  whether  it  should  be  $5  or  $10,  That  is  a 
matter  of  poUcy. 

Mr.  CoNNAiXY.  About  what  is  the  avOTage  fee  charged  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Welsh.  About  $2;  between  $2  and  $2.60  in  our  money. 

The  CHAmiCAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Carr  has  sug- 
gested an  amendment  or  a  substitute  in  heu  of  section  3,  and  also  a 
substitute  in  lieu  of  the  provision  that  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  section  3  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill.  Now,  that  pro- 
vision, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  been  dratted  by  Mr.  Ijodge,  who  is 
an  expert,  I  take  it,  on  treaties  and  on  any  verbiage  of  any  such  pro- 
visions and  any  provisions  of  law.  I  do  not  know  what  position  we 
are  going  to  place  passports  in  if  we  undertake  to  construe  and 
amend  anything  that  Mr.  Lodge  drafted.  We  might  place  ourselves 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position  and  in  a  position  to  be  criticized- 

Mr.  Mason.  Ths,t  is  nght.  You  have  an  imchor  of  safety  down  at 
tJie  other  gdA  of  t^e  department. 
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Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,ywin  vou  permit  me  to  inquire  as  to" 
the  applications  that  are  mad<^  'on  th^^art  of  naturalized  .'^^erican 
citizens  who  desire  to  bring  th&ir  wiv^s  oir  WPi.Ug  their  children  hero? 
I  am  informed  that  we  have  a  larg^^M^iter  of  naturalized  citizens 
who  were  naturalized  lately  on  account  orttie  war.  It  has.  been 
impossible  for  them  to  perfect  their  naturalization.  Consequently i*'' 
some  of  them  have  been  here  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  and  still 
have  their  wives  in  the  old  country,  and  in  some  instances  their 
families;  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  try  to  bring  them  here, 
but  because  they  came  a  year  or  two  before  the  war,  and  before  they 
could  perfect  their  naturalization  the  war  was  declared,  and  during 
that  time  thev  could  not  perfect  tlieir  naturalization;  and  these 
people  have  their  wives  and  children  over  there.  Some  of  them  are 
desirous  to  secure  passports  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  over. 
Others,  again,  have  submitted  affidavits  showing  that  they  have  been 
naturalized  citizens,  and  requested  whether  the  department  would 
not  communicate  with  our  consuls  over  there  and  inform  then  that 
they  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  aid  them  in  securing  the  coming  ~ 
over  of  their  wives  and  their  children.  Is  any  aid  or  assistance  given 
to  these  unfortunate  citizens,  who  are  here  without  their  wives  and 
without  their  children,  without  any  negligence  on  their  part? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  aU  treated  as  alien  enemies  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  ratified. 

Mr.  Sabatii.  I  mean  those  who  have  perfected  their  naturahzation  ? 

Mr.  Masox.  Mr.  Moore  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  que-^tion  comes  up  a  do^^en  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Sabath.  I  have  it  in  my  office  many  times  a  day,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  want  information  on  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  hundreds  of  questions  of  naturalization; 
we  have  liundreds  of  people  wanting  to  know  how  they  can  bring 
their  wives  and  families  from  abroad,  the  wives  and  families  not 
being  in  this  country,  but  in  the  country  to  which  they  owe  allegiance. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  his  wife  and  children  in  Italy.  He 
wishes  to  bring  them  over  to  this  country,  and  they  apply  to  the 
ItaUan  Government  for  a  passport,  and  they  then  take  that  Italian 
passport  to  the  United  States  consul  in  Italy,  and  that  is  vised  for 
their  journey  to  this  country.  The  man  himself  who  desires  to  bring 
his  wife  and  family  here  must  submit  to  the  vise  office  a  certified  copy 
of  his  naturalization  certificate. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Now^  where,  due  to  the  war,  he  is  perhaps  unable  to 
reach  them  by  mail  or  otherwise,  would  not  the  department  be  in 
better  position  to  l>e  of  some  servir-e  to  such  citizens,  to  forward  the 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  his  naturalization,  or  some  statement  to  show 
that  he  is  a  citizen  and  that  the  law  gives  him  the  right  to  bring  his 
family  over  here? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  mio-ht  answer  that  by  sayin^:  that  we  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  asking  the  husband  himself — to  use  the  illustration  of 
the  case  you  mentioned — to  communicate  directly  with  his  family 
rather  than  to  ask  the  State  Department  to  communicate  with  the 
consul,  with  the  result  that  the  consurs  files  would  be  so  burdened 
with  a  mass  of  correspondence  that  he  could  not,  ohviousl}',  attend 
to  correspondence  directed  to  the  persons  in  many  small  villa'xes, 
whom  he  could  not  reach.  Wives  may  be  dead,  or  they  may  have, 
moved.   It  seemed  the  advisable  thing  that  the  husband  should 
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Vommunicate  directly  VlKt  lii^  \vif(<  ■  aiding  to  his  wife  the  proper 
documents,  so  that^  se^^^mijiil  ta,k(  \thoso  docximents  and  submit 
^Wtd  Jierself  to  a  cc»&T!ir;,;f'athieF  thv.n  using  the  consulate  as  a  dis- 
tributing ageucy  i<ir-^jaaii-t^^  forward. 
.  I  am  making  is  this,  that  frequently  the- 

feusband,  due  to  a  transformation  that  has  taken  place,  we  will  say 
in  Poland  or  in  Italy,  and  so  on,  is  unable  to  reach  his  wife,  but  he 
can  reach,  through'^the  de])artment,  our  rei)resentative  over  there 
who  perhaps  Avill  be  in  better  position  to  ascertain  the  whereaboutb' 
of  sucli  wife  and  such  children,  and  it  would  be,  I  think,  a  great 
service  rendered  to  these  American  citizens  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Begg.  That  would  make  our  consul  practically  a  searching 
party  for  lost  persons.  |  . 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  consul  is  not  in  a  position,  nor  has  he  the  facilities, 
for  hunting  out  persons  located  in  various  parts  of  foreign  countries- 
He  would  not  have  the  facihties  for  so  doing. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chau-man.) 
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'    'communicate  directly  V/it^..  Us  vvifo    ^^ndiii.^^  to  Ins  Wilo  tho  proper 
documents,       tha(.  shp  mij?ht  tak<  %tlu>s(^  ih.ruinoiits  and  siihmit 
them  herself  to  a  cou:r^\i,  rather  t'  .-'i  using  ihc*  consulate  as  a  ilis- 
%ibuting  agency  for-^i^  back^'-M<i  ai  <\  fotward.  ^ 

Mr,  SaBath.  The  ponit  I  air.  tnaki  ii:'  is  Miat  trcHan^ntiv  thr 

-  husr>an(l.  due  lo  a  transformation  that  has  hiKi  n  place  \v(^  w  ill  say 
in  Poland  or  in  Italy,  and  so  oiu  is  una]>lo  to  ivacli  liis  wife,  hut  lie 
can  reach,  througli' the  de])artment.  onr  representaliv('  over  then 
who  perhaps  will  be  hi  better  ])osition  to  ascertain  the  \vhereal>outs 
of  such  wife  and  such  (^liiklren,  and  it  would  hi\  1  think,  a  greal 
service  rendered  to  the^e  American  citi/cns  in  such  cas(^s. 

Mr.  liKdc.  That  woukl  make  our  consul  ju'aetieaJiy  u  ^earchulg 
]iart\  for  lost  ])ei'sons.  , 

AJr.  Moore.  Our  consul  is  not  in  a  |)ositi<»n,  nor  lia<  l)e  tlie  lacUitu's. 
for  hunting  out  j^ersous  located  in  vari(»us  parts  of  foreign  countries. 
He  would  not  have  the  fa<  Uities  for  so  (k)in^^-. 

(Thereuj)on,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  tlie  cull  ol  tlie 
chairman.) 
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